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The New Oberlin Century, 


the largest fund-raising 
drive in Oberlin College 
history, is a success. Four 


recent major gifts total- 


ing $5 million allowed 
the College to meet 


the campaign goal of 
$165 million. President 


Nancy S. Dye announced 
the news in early December. 


The campaign, which con- 
cludes June 30, 2004, is now 
positioned to raise well beyond 
$165 million, the goal set at the start 
of the drive in 1999. 


“Oberlin’s success is especially noteworthy given the 
economic uncertainty that has gripped the nation 
for the past several years,” says Dye. “In the wake of 
the September 2001 terrorist attacks and the result- 
ing economic downturn, donors became very wary. 
Oberlin’s success shows how highly alumni and 
friends value the College’s traditions of equity, excel- 
lence, and generosity. We're extremely grateful for 
their support, and, of course, for the support of the 
four major donors who have put us over the top.” 


One of those four, an anonymous donor from the 
West Coast, pledged $2.5 million in support of 
the Oberlin College Science Center. This five-year 
pledge also earned an additional $500,000 in match- 
ing funds from the Thomas Klutznick Science Center 
Challenge, a special incentive created by the chair 
of the College’s Board of Trustees to attract gifts of 
$25,000 or more to the construction project. The 
Science Center project involved both renovation and 
new construction and resulted in a 223,000-square- 
foot, state-of-the-art science facility used by students 
and faculty members. The center houses the biology, 
chemistry, physics, and neuroscience departments 
and was dedicated in October 2002. 


Vice President of Development and Alumni Affairs 
Ernest Iseminger worked with the anonymous donor 
for four years. 


An anonymous $2.5 million pledge in support of the Oberlin College Science Center helped put 
The New Oberlin Century campaign over the top. 
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Bulls-Eye! 


Seven Months ahead of Schedule, 
The New Oberlin Century Campaign 
Meets Its $165 Million Target 


By Anne C. Paine 


“Securing major gifts often 
involves establishing or re- 


establishing relationships 
—educating donors about 
the current — situation 
at Oberlin and helping 
them realize that Ober- 


lin is an extremely sound 


investment,” he 
“Over time, this particu- 
lar donor became 


says. 


more 
and more impressed with 
Oberlin’s excellent record of 
educating future scientists.” 


The 
a $1 million pledge in support of the 
Adam Joseph Lewis Center for Environmental 


second of the four gifts— 


Studies—is from Adam J. Lewis. Lewis has a long 
history of supporting the building, which opened 
in January 2000 and is named for him. The U.S. 
Department of Energy and the National Renewable 
Energy Laboratory have both highlighted the Lewis 
Center as an excellent example of sustainable archi- 
tecture. Lewis’ gift will help ensure that the Lewis 
Center remains a leader in the quest to find ways to 
design “green” buildings that help support, rather 
than detract from, their environment. 


The third gift, a $500,000 pledge from a private 
foundation, will endow a fund to support Oberlin’s 
engineering program and the applied sciences. In 
Oberlin’s engineering program, students study at 
Oberlin for three years and at an affiliated engineer- 
ing school for two years, graduating with a bachelor 
of arts degree from Oberlin and a bachelor of science 
in engineering degree from the affiliated school. 


The fourth gift was the $295,000 remainder inter- 
est from the charitable remainder trust of John H. 
Nichols ‘11. The trust initially benefited his wife, 
Catherine Nichols ‘14, followed by his son, John 
R. Nichols '58, who died in May. This bequest will 
provide important unrestricted funds to support the 
current-use needs of the College, including financial 
aid for current students. 
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12 Fields of Dreams 


® It’s not a typical vocation for the average liberal-arts degree holder, but plenty of Oberlin 


. < graduates have found sustainable farming to be a rewarding and meaningful way of life. 
: by Melissa Pasanen 
30 2o Relevant to the Times 
Bookshelf As the new assistant managing editor for features at the New York Times, Adam Moss '79 has 

made an imprint at the historically high-minded newspaper. His sensibility? The /imes needs 
to represent what people actually spend their days thinking about. / by Frank Bajak ’79 

33 [Cover] 

Me ae Notes 24 Wright On, Sister 

She is perhaps Oberlin’s most unsung heroine—the little sister of Wilbur and Orville Wright— 
without whom powered flight might not have happened when it did. But Katharine Wright 

48 Haskell, Class of 1898, is an important historical figure in her own right, and historians and 

The Last Word biographers are beginning to take notice. / by Doug McInnis '70 


by Gary Roma 87 


On the cover: Wilbur and Katharine Wright seated in the Wright Model A Flyer on February 15, 
1909, in Pau, France. This was Katharine’s first time flying. Photo courtesy of Special 
Collections and Archives, Wright State University. 
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INSIDE OBERLIN 


I'll See You Again Soon 


WHAT CAN | POSSIBLY SAY AFTER 28 YEARS of working with 
Oberlin alumni? Well, first I can say thank you for 
making this such a wonderful career. I've especially 
enjoyed the chance to work closely with many of you 
on the Alumni Board and Council, the Executive 
Board, and the Board of Trustees. Others I’ve gotten 
to know through our memorable travel tours together. 

During a tribute celebration held for me during Alumni Council Weekend 
last fall, my son made an important observation: our nuclear family—Smith; 
me; our sons Smith IV and Billy; our grandsons and daughters-in-law; and very 
soon, our new granddaughter from Russia, Natalie—has expanded far beyond 
us 12. Be it alumni eating dinner at our home, staying overnight, or visiting our 
summer home in Maine, the expansion of our “family” goes on and on. My fam- 
ily was surprised at times to find Oberlin alumni so intertwined in our lives, but 
they had no choice—I consider all of you my family. (Wait, not all of you. 
Certainly not the alum who threatened to kill me if he received one more piece 
of mail from Oberlin, or those who have been so angry at a College policy that 
they felt justified in heaping verbal abuse on me. But they are among the few. 
The rest of you are fair game for Brittingham family-hood.) 

I've often thought that I'd earned a PhD in nametags, menu planning, and 
small talk. But that assessment doesn't do justice to this job—those tasks are 
merely the tools that lead to successful alumni involvement. Certainly the 
nametags are necessary; | get very nervous when I enter a roomful of alumni and 
see two or three of you without name tags—I’ve been known to scold. But the 
job has taken its toll: 28 years of stand-up receptions have ruined my feet, and 
nearly three decades of alumni meals have added weight to my bones. 

I am often asked what | will do in retirement. I'd like to spend more time 
with my grandchildren and at our summer home in Maine. I'd like to work out 
and get in shape, have foot surgery, pay attention to my arthritic pains, and try 
to live without a packed schedule. I'll miss the meetings, I know, because that’s 
how weve spent our best times together. Oberlinians love to talk about issues, 
real and imagined; it’s how we socialize. 

Carl Bewig ‘62, former admissions director and my great friend, and I once 
brainstormed a “Farewell Tour” for Midge. I could visit friends across the coun- 
try and drop in on people in almost every state. The idea is fun to contemplate, 
and I just may do it in the next several years (so start those invitations coming!). 
Oberlin people are in my blood—I can’t do without you—so this isn't a 
farewell— it’s an “I'll see you again soon.” 

I want to commend my excellent staff: Margaret Sahs Erikson ’62, a won- 
derful friend and organizer; Paul Wolansky, whose energy has infused our 
regional program; and Kim Kosonovich, Linda Gwinn, and Kathy Ward, our 
wonderful administrative assistants. I'm particularly delighted to turn the reins 
over on January 31 to new Executive Director Laura Gobbi’91. Please welcome 


her with the same affection and support you have given me. 


MipGeE Woop BrRITTINGHAM ‘60 
Executive Director, Alumni Association 
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Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes mail from readers. Please address your comments to Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1089, e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu, 
P: 440.775.8182, F: 440.775.6575. The editor reserves the right to edit for clarity and space. Additional letters are printed on OAM’s web site at www. oberlin.edu/oam. 


e BILL SEAMAN REMEMBERED 
Thank you and Parker Lansdale for remembering 
former Oberlin admissions director Bill 


Seaman (Fall (03). He was everything Parker | 


said, and more. When news of his suicide 
reached the campus, it was as if the earth 
had moved. Knowing absolutely nothing 


about colleges, | applied to Oberlin in the | 


spring of 1942 because a high-school friend 


of mine had attended a Pan American con- | 


ference there and said it seemed a nice place 
to go to college. To my surprise, I had a note 
from Bill Seaman asking me to come for an 


interview, probably because my high school 


record was relatively undistinguished. | 
informed him that I intended to go to 
Oberlin for just two years, and then transfer 
to Northwestern to study journalism. With a 
very slight smile, Bill said only, “Well, we'll 


see about that. You have lots of time to | 


decide.” How right he was, as he was in most | 


things. After 10 minutes’ talk, he knew more | 


about me than | knew about myself. I was 
admitted, undistinguished record and all, 


and never looked back until I graduated in | 


1949 after my three years in the Army. Thank 


you for remembering a wonderful man. 
Jim Sunshine '49 


Tiverton, R.1. 


Parker Lansdale’s tribute to Bill Seaman stirred 
up rich memories of a remarkably warm, car- 


| well as his son, and that he 


ing director of admissions at Oberlin. Bill's — 


influence on my life was profound. It was 
Bill who convinced me to drop out of high 


school in December of my senior year so that | 
I could enter Oberlin in February of 1943, | 


join the U.S. Naval Reserves, and be part of 


the first v-12 class at Oberlin. Bill was also | 


the person I| turned to for advice, as he car- 
ried out in a masterful, low-key way the role 
that is now played by dedicated class deans. 

Parker himself was also a role model for 
some of us freshmen. As a junior counselor, 


_ Thanks for the great article by Samantha Gross 
~ about John Kander (Fall 03)—his music has 
_ always been wonderfully catchy. For certain, 


Parker was in a position to answer questions, | 
give advice, and subtly keep us freshmen — 


moving in the right direction. Eventually he 
and | both ended up in Connecticut, he as 


the executive director of the Bridgeport | 
Foundation and I as a volunteer on one of 


the local foundation boards. In these capac- 


Winter 2003-04 


& & When news of Bill Seaman’s suicide reached campus, 


it was as if the earth had moved. He was everything Parker said, and more. % % 


Editor’s note: John Kander and Fred Ebb were 
called in by director Martin Scorcese to create 
songs for his 1977 film, New York, New York. 


The movie’ title song leads off with the words 


ities, our paths crossed several times over the 
years. Yes, Bill Seaman had a long reach— 
significantly influencing the lives of many, 
including Parker and me. 
Don Illig "46 
Oberlin, Ohio 


“Start Spreading the News.” The song really 
took off after Frank Sinatra recorded his ver- 
sion—with slightly different lyrics—in 1980. 

Some years ago, when I was still an active 
Oberlin trustee, | suggested that the College — Thank you for your recent article on John Kander. 
His partnership with Fred Ebb is one of the 


most celebrated teamings in the history of 


publish memories of Oberlin teachers and — 
other persons, such as Bill Seaman, who were 
known fondly in their time by former American musical theater. I had the 
students. I knew Bill very well pleasure of meeting Mr. Kander 
when he came to Oberlin in 1996. 
His visit coincided with the year 
OMTA (Oberlin 
Theatre Association) was found- 
ed. OMTA was established for 
people who did not want to 
spend their four years doing 


just straight theater or opera. 


and was stirred by the 
heartfelt memoir of 


him] 
example of what I have 


enclose an Musical 
had in mind, which says 
something of my father’s 
long love affair with 
Oberlin College and the 
town of Oberlin. Perhaps | 
should add that | 


Clarence Ward’s student, as 


It was created to fill a large 
was void on the Oberlin campus 
When 
Mr. Kander came to visit, 


OMTA’s founders and_ board 


members had lunch with him and put on a 


and curriculum. 
was probably relieved when, 
after graduation, | abandoned the 
history of art for philosophy. | musical revue for his benefit. He was gra- 
F. Champion Ward '32 — 

North Branford, Ct. 


cious, gave honest feedback, and showed a 
genuine interest in our success. Since that 
pivotal visit, OMTA has taken off in popu- 
e BROADWAY BILLING _ larity with students and has gained respect 

among faculty members. To my understand- 

ing, while musical theater is still not given 

the weight it deserves as a valid art form at 
we never tire of it. Would you please enlight- | Oberlin, it has crept into the curriculum. 
en me about Start Spreading the News—was | While I believe that it was the passion of the 
it part of one of his Broadway shows? |ama__ students who formed the organization that 


Conservatory graduate of 1943. Chicago and | drove it to succeed, | also believe Mr. 


the others were written long after my time, | Kander’s visit put us on the map and shone a 
but I’ve been singing Frank Sinatra’s version | much needed spotlight. Since | did not get 
to thank him then, I’m thanking him now. 


Jenna Steinberg '96 
Narberth, Pa. 


for years. 
Mary Jane Santoro Jacobs '43 
Blue Mountain Lake, N.Y. 
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Want to be a doctor? 
Make it a reality. 


Post-Baccalaureate 
Premedical Program 


The Post-Baccalaureate Premedical Program at 
Goucher College is a one-year curriculum of 
courses required for medical school admission. 


- Acceptance rate into medical schools of 100% 
- Classes separate from undergraduates 
- Comprehensive advising and support 
- Linkage agreements with seven medical schools 


* Oberlin graduates have attended our 
program and are now physicians 


For more information, 
visit goucher.edu/postbac 
or call 1-800-414-3437. 


GOUCHER COLLEGE 


Education without boundaries. 


& & Today's technology can lengthen people’s lives until they 
are so fragile, that one must ask whether this is still the life God gave them. i ) 


e DEBATING DEATH WITH DIGNITY 
| was delighted to see all the letters to the edi- 
tor (Fall '03) in response to the article about 
my mother and her choice to end her life 
using physician-assisted suicide. My mother 
had a great mind, and she loved intellectual 
debate. She would be pleased to be the cause 
of debate almost three years after her death. 
The letters clearly fall into two categories: 
Those who appreciate the individual choice 
that is present in Oregon’s Death with 
Dignity Law, and those who have a religious 
belief that we do not have an individual right 
to end our life, whatever the circumstances, 
as our lives are “divinely given” and we must 
“abandon our sufferings to the will of God.” 
I have great respect for the spirituality of 
those opposed to physician-assisted suicide 
(PAS) on religious grounds. However my 
mother and I do not subscribe to those 
beliefs. I would not presume to suggest that 
the beliefs of others are wrong—clearly peo- 
ple’s beliefs are very right for them and give 
great comfort—but if others’ religious beliefs 
are to dictate my life and death, where does 
that leave me? I am a very moral person who 
lives life by a strong set of values that likely 
closely mirrors those of individuals opposed 
to PAS. | believe that our differences should 
be left as our differences. I will not impose 
my spiritual beliefs and values on the choic- 
es they make for their lives, and do not want 
their values imposed on me. Isn't that what 
living in the United States is all about—indi- 
vidual freedom and choice—so long as it 
does not injure another? 
Julie Sutherland McMurchie '85 
Portland, Ore. 


None of your letters in response to Peggy 
Sutherland's story mentions an important 
aspect of our secular age 


that today’s tech- 
nology can lengthen people’s lives until they 
are so fragile, and living so minimally, that 
one must ask whether this is still the life 
God gave them, or rather our defiance of 
God's plan—non-acceptance that our lives 


are God-given. Medical technology has 


made it so much harder to decide where the 
“slippery slope” begins. Is it more loving, and 
of greater respect for the image of God in a 
family member to leave the patient in the 
hospital as a helpless slave to a life-support 
machine, with no choices at all, than to do 
what Peggy Sutherland’s family did? 

This vegetative, machine-dependent “life” 
is what my parents feared more than death 
as they grew older. They each promised 
never to allow it for the other, and when my 
father lay in the throes of pneumonia last 
month, my mother was strong enough to 
keep the promise—no ventilator—though 
the hospital staff was pushing it. You have to 
be there at such a moment to realise how 
hard that decision is in the presence of real 
human life. Mom was even organising to 
have Dad moved to hospice care, but death 
came that night. Was she, and were the doc- 
tors who didn't force the ventilator on him 
when she was out of the room, complicit in 
murder? If not, then Peggy Sutherland's fam- 
ily wasn't either. In my understanding of 
God, only decisions not made by the patient 
together with loved ones, and which do not 
accept death as the natural conclusion of 
life, can be wrong. And love is a gift—it can- 
not be guaranteed by laws or society. So let's 
be grateful for this gift and not be so ready to 
pass judgment on one another's convictions. 

Isabel Best '61 
Nyon, Switzerland 


Corrections: The name of Wiley Bucey '47 
was misspelled in the Fall '03 issue. A letter 
from Nancy Tittler °74 in the Summer '03 
issue had a misspelling of the last name of 
Samuel and Wilma Dixon Isseks. 


OAM is seeking alumni to share their 
memories of student mock conventions. 
Please drop us a note at alum.mag@ 
oberlin.edu, with the words “mock 
convention” in the subject line. Or, 
write to OAM at 145 W. Lorain St., 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1089. 
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For more information about any of our tours, please contact 


Alumni As sociation Tours the Oberlin College Alumni Association, Bosworth 107, 
50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1089; phone: 440.775.8692; 
See the world with Oberlin experts as your guides! e-mail: Alumni.Office@oberlin.edu; or visit our web site at 


www.oberlin.edu/alumassc/events/alumniTours.html. 


LITERARY ENGLAND 
JUNE 24-JULY 5, 2004 


ESCORTED BY ROBERT LONGSWORTH, 
EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 


Enjoy four nights in the Regency City of 
Cheltenham, in the heart of the Cotswold 
region, a favorite resort of Byron, Dick- 
ens, and Tennyson. We will explore the 
charming small villages of the region, 
built of the local honey-colored stone, 
plus the Malvern Hills and the village 


May 5-15, 2004 of Dymock, home in the early 20"-century toa group of poets, among 
them New England's Robert Frost. Other visits include Bath, Tintern 
ESCORTED BY JAMES HELM, Abbey, Glastonbury Abbey, and a visit to Wells Cathedral. We'll travel to 
EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF CLASSICS Oxford, the oldest English-speaking university in the world, for a four- 
night stay with visits to Stonehenge, Salisbury Cathedral, Avebury, and 
Join Jim Helm on our comprehensive tour of Classical Greece. You will two seldom-visited medieval villages, Thame and Ewelme, where we 
spend two nights on the beautiful and historic island of Crete, then travel __ visit an 11"-century church which is the final resting place of Chaucer’s 
to the mainland for a grand circle through the Peloponnese, Delphi, son and granddaughter. Our tour ends with a two-night stay in London 
Meteora (where we will visit one of the many monasteries perched atop _and the option of extending your time in London. Brochure available. 
the spectacular rock formations which rise inexplicably from the plain of 
. esc and finally, Athens. A post-tour excursion includes three nights 
ont of Santorini. Brochure now available. 


PERU a 
OCTOBER 16-30, 2004 


ESCORTED BY STEVEN S. VOLK, 
PROFESSOR OF HISTORY 


Our comprehensive tour includes special journeys to Lake Titicaca, one of the most exotic 
destinations in the world, and the legendary Inca citadel, Machu Picchu. In Lima, we'll 
visit the magnificent Gold Museum and the Archaeological Museum, containing the 
most complete collections from the pre-Columbian civilizations. We'll visit prosper-_ 
ous Arequipa, Peru’s second-largest city and'a treasure-trove of colonial architecture, 

and then travel to Puno. From Puno we will explore Lake Titicaca, including a visit : 

to the artificial “totora” islands of the Uro Indians. From Cuzco we explore the . ie 
monuments of the Incas, including an overnight in the Sacred Valley. Then by ~ = 


I 
£ 


train we will travel to Machu Picchu, spending the night near theruinssothat = 


we can experience Machu Picchu at dawit, a remarkable sight and one which eg te eng Pere “ss 
few travelers have the opportunity to experience. * ; Spin it fi — [2 i naa Ne: oe 
An optional extension will be available to Chiclayo and Trujilo ef - me a en 


explore the sites of the pre- -Incan cultures of the Moche and Chimu. — iy i S23 ut a - iat 
Included are visits to the archaeological site of Sipan, where the Lord : os 
of Sipan’s tomb was discovered in 1988. 


° * 


UPCOMING TOURS 


Theater Tours from Oberlin to Stratford (August 2004) and 
’ Sfiaw (September 2004) Festivals. Call-Alumni Office for bro 


Barcelona, December 2004-January 2005 4 Obie Adventures! presents Colorado Canoeing Adventure, 
arcelona, 


Cia ve LM June 11-13, 2004. Escorted by Scott McMillin, Associate 
‘cat anges. Me Any . Meer Professor of English. Flyer available on web site. Visit 
The Danube and Eastern Europe, Summer 2005 © ee Liz e gl - Ae oe www.oberlin.edu, click on Alumni, and then on Events & Travel. 
Southern Spain & Portugal, October 2005 . i See , | | 
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‘kicks: off year with new~ 


_bxecutive director 


Al Fuchs 


he Oberlin Alumni Association begins a 
new era of leadership this January 
with the arrival of Laura M. Gobbi’91, 
a 10-year museum scientist at the history 
of art department at UC-Berkeley. Gobbi 
assumes the role held by Midge Wood 
Brittingham ’60, who retires January 30 
after 28 years as executive director. 
Studying at both the College and 
Conservatory, Gobbi majored in art history 
and took courses in flute performance. 
She earned a master’s degree at the Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts at New York University 
before moving to Berkeley in 1993 to over- 
see a 400,000-piece visual resources 
collection used by graduate students and 
faculty. An active volunteer in the 
Area, 


admissions 


Bay 


Gobbi co-coordinated Oberlin’s 


efforts there by organizing 


6 
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Interview Days and alumni networking 
events, and by serving as a career mentor 
to new graduates. 

Within the larger community, she 
planned charity events to benefit research 


efforts for AIDS, leukemia, and MS. 


OAM: You're obviously no stranger to the 
higher education environment. What 
excites you about returning to Oberlin? 

Gobbi: I'm very excited about bringing the 
Alumni Association into a new era, most 
especially in trying to bridge what some 
perceive as a disconnect between the 
Oberlin of today and the 
by our older alumni. 


campus known 
I'm also excited to 
be back in a close-knit community where 
everyone is engaged in a range of studies 


and activities. I’m considering the prospect 
of studying flute again, which I havent 
done privately since I was here, and | cer- 
tainly look forward to being surrounded by 
musicians again. 


Any concerns? 

The winter! I’ve definitely worked winter 
out of my system over the past 13 years, 
and I'll have to re-acclimate. 


When your appointment was announced 
to members of Oberlin’s alumni e-mail 
discussion group, someone joked: “See, 
who says you can’t find a job as an art 
history major?” Any response? 
You know, someday I’m going to write 
an essay titled “In Defense of Art History.” 
I'm always surprised by the stereotype, 
because art history is a very demanding 
major—TI suppose it bears the brunt of 
being the humanities major. It 
requires the study of other subjects, such 
as classics or literature, as well as foreign 
language acquisition, strong writing skills, 
travel, living abroad, teaching ability—all 
of which require focus, discipline, negoti- 
ating skills, and creativity. 

These skills have certainly served me in 
many ways: as a visual resources curator, 


“truest” 


an art consultant with my own business, 
and even in my capacity as a team leader 
for volunteer organizations. 


As an admissions recruiter, how would 
you characterize the students who are 
most serious about coming to Oberlin? 


_ The students I’ve interviewed are extremely 


gifted. Although diverse in their academic 
or musical interests, they share the char- 
acteristic of being socially aware and 
active. I’m always amazed at the gamut of 
activities that high school students are 
involved in. A student I interviewed last 
year was interested in Oberlin because he 
could pursue the study of baroque flute 
while creating a major that combined envi- 
ronmental studies and architecture. He 
ended up enrolling. 


How did your own Oberlin experience 
shape the person you are now? 


Oberlin was the first place in which 
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came to truly respect the strength of diver- 
sity. | learned to work outside my own 
opinion and experience a place in my mind 
where I was not totally comfortable or 
accustomed to being. I'm now driven by 
the challenges of being in that space—it’s 
where growth really takes place. 


Your favorite hangout as a student? 

The Disco! In the spring months, it was 
the Arb. Although, if I were a student now, 
it would have to be the café at Oberlin 
Music. 


Your most memorable professor? 
William Hood, a superb professor of 
renaissance art who opened my eyes and 
taught me to trust my vision. He chal- 
lenged and inspired me, and his passion 
for art is contagious. 


What about Oberlin most concerns its 
alumni? 

As I mentioned earlier, there may exist a 
disconnect between the Oberlin of today 
and the Oberlin of our past. | hope to min- 
imize this by bringing more alumni back to 
campus and together regionally. 


Do you have any preliminary goals? 

I'd like to more effectively engage Con- 
servatory alumni, because theyre such a 
huge and important part of our alumni 
body. I’d like to reach out to graduating 
seniors and get them involved in the 
Association while they're still on campus 
and make them aware of their alumni fam- 
ily. I'd also like to merge our graduates’ 
own social interests—be it with charity 
races, Sierra Club, etc.—with Association- 
sponsored activities. One reason, perhaps, 
that younger alumni dont participate in 
more alumni events is that they have other 
interests and only X amount of time. This 
way they can feel connected to Oberlin 
while contributing to the society at large. 


If you could ask Midge Brittingham just 
one question, what would it be? 

Can she leave me an instruction manual? 
TD De ee ee 
Laura Gobbi can be reached via e-mail at 


alumni.office@oberlin.edu. 
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OC Profs 


Land Regional Honors 


ix Oberlin faculty members were recog- 


nized as and innovative 

teachers” by the Northeast Ohio 
Council of Higher Education (NOCHE), 
the representative body and professional 
organization for 21 universities and col- 


leges in northeast Ohio. 


“creative 


The Oberlin professors were among 56 
honorees selected from among 9,000 full- 
and part-time faculty at the region’s higher 
education institutions. 

Oberlin’s Faculty Council, along with 
Dean of Arts and Sciences and Vice Presi- 
dent of Academic Affairs Clayton Koppes, 
nominated the Oberlin professors, each of 
whom has received Oberlin Excellence in 
Teaching awards. The College issued the 
following citations to the six when it grant- 
ed them awards: 

e Robert Bosch ’85, professor of math- 
ematics, is described by his colleagues as 
“an absolutely phenomenal teacher,” and is 
noted for his openness, intellectual rigor, 


organization, and ability to maintain a strong 
profile in a complex research field. 

e William Patrick Day ’72, professor 
of English and cinema studies, is credited 
for developing Oberlin’s new Cinema 
Studies Program and for bringing a “rich 


menu’ of literary theory, cultural studies, 
cinema, and contemporary literature into 
the classroom. 

¢ David Kamitsuka, associate professor 
of religion, “teaches with a passion for 
modern religious thought that is matched 
by the clarity of his intellectual analysis.” 
Kamitsuka was the driving force in starting 
up and overseeing Oberlin’s First-Year 
Seminar Program, now in its second year. 

e Albert Porterfield, associate professor 
of psychology, is credited for developing 
the psychophysiology laboratory and incor- 
porating students into his lab work. He's 
considered by students as a “rigorous and 
challenging teacher” who constantly incor- 
porates new learning and teaching strategies. 

e Janice Thornton, associate professor 
of neuroscience and biology, directs the 
College’s National Science Foundation 
Award for the Integration of Research and 
Education and is a member of Project 
Kaleidoscope’s Faculty for the 21st centu- 
ry, which aims to transform science and 
math education. She is recognized by stu- 
dents for conveying not just the 
“nitty-gritty” of neuroscience, but the big 
picture as well. 

e Steven Volk, professor of history, 
was honored also with 
the American Historical 
Association's prestigious 
Nancy Lyman Roelker 
Mentorship Award. He 
is noted for his teaching 
of Latin American history 
and earned a National 
Endowment for the 
Humanities grant to con- 
duct a seminar for high 
school teachers on colo- 
British 


nialism and 


national identity. 
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own Bag GO-0 


Upperclassmen enjoy flexibility of 
new “cook at home” co-op 


by Joellen Craft ‘05 


: ooking for yourself is an important 
skill to take away from college,” says 
senior Alyson Dame—all the more 

reason why she and classmates Maggie 

Raife and Brian Schundler toiled last 

summer to get Oberlin’s newest and most 

innovative co-op up and running. 

Brown Bag Co-op (BBC), which open- 
ed in the fall, operates on many of the 
same principles as the traditional co-ops in 
its buying and acquiring of food and sup- 
plies. But rather than prepare their daily 


meals together, members instead receive 


é Wf 


Jessie Perlik '04 is a cashier at the BBC store. 


allowances to buy food at the BBC store in 
Fairchild Co-op, which they then take to 
their own homes to cook. In return, students 
work two hours each week in the BBC 
store and meet once a week for a meal pre- 
pared in the traditional co-op manner. 

Discussions about starting such a co-op 
began in 2002 with little student response. 
So Raife and fellow co-oper Phil Larimer 
‘03, reworked its mission by focusing more 
on the needs of upperclassmen. Approval 
was granted and an interest list formed last 
spring; by September the co-op had met 
its 45-member capacity. BBC’s flexibility 
appeals to older students’ complex social 
networks and academic schedules. The 
more labor-intensive co-ops—which require 
four to six hours of work each week—are 
perceived as better suited to freshmen and 
sophomores, who tend to seek out the 
community and good food. 

“The two hours at the BBC is a very 
manageable amount of work,” says senior 
Jessie Perlik. “I’m a cashier. It’s fun—it's like 
playing store. I get to hit a lot of buttons.” 

As a former member of both Keep and 
Old Barrows, Perlik has been intimately 
involved with the living and dining aspects 
of co-op life. She says “time and social 
flexibility” were her main reasons for 
switching to the BBC. Part of its appeal, 
she says, is that it offers an alternative din- 
ing service that’s responsive to individual 
needs. 

“By ordering products besides macaroni 
and cheese and ramen noodles, the BBC 
creates an opportunity for some students 
to widen their culinary horizons,” she says. 
“Soon, we will begin offering recipe sug- 
gestions to members as they shop.” 


Coming in the Spring issue: Coverage of “Law and the Liberal Arts at Oberlin College,” a three- 
day alumni conference that fostered debate about our country’s hottest legal, political, and 


social issues. See www.oberlin.edu/OAM for a sneak peek. 


Students sleep out for 
hunger awareness 


unger 


Awareness 
Hits Home 


4 any people at Oberlin don't realize that 
Lorain County is the second poor- 
est county in the state,” says Alice 

Colman '07, an organizer of OPIRG (Ohio 

Public Interest Research Group), which 

sponsored a Hunger and Homelessness 

Awareness Week on campus in November. 

Initiated in 1972 at Villanova University 
in Pennsylvania, Hunger Week was design- 
ed to educate students, increase community 
service, and build campus coalitions. At 
Oberlin, Hunger and Homelessness Week 
is part of OPIRG’s larger campaign to help 
student PIRGs nationwide organize hunger 
and homelessness-related events. 

The week’s events included a panel dis- 
cussion on homelessness and a hunger 
banquet, where students took part in an 
exercise demonstrating the inequality of 
world hunger. Students were also urged to 
write to their legislators to urge passage of 
the National Housing Trust Fund Act in 
support of affordable housing. The week 
concluded with a Saturday night bonfire 
and “sleepout” in Tappan Square, followed 
by a Sunday morning vigil. 

“There are a lot of students we didn't 
reach, but we're going to keep holding 
events and hope that more people will be 
“T didn't know 
much about the circumstances that make 


affected,” says Coleman. 


people homeless. This week made _ the 
problem more real to me.” 

“We hope to encourage students to vol- 
unteer more in the community,” added 
co-organizer Issie Karan ‘07. 
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Courtesy of Oberlin College Press 


by Katie Hubbard 05 


“@ f you believe in what you do, sooner or 


later you will be published,” says Jonah 

Winter ‘84, speaking about his forth- 
coming book of poems, Amnesia. 

A successful writer and editor of chil- 
dren's literature, Winter has reason to be 
optimistic. His first collection of poems, 
Maine, won the inaugural book contest 
sponsored by the publisher Slope Editions 
in 2003. Amnesia, his second collection, 
surpassed 500 other manuscripts to win 
Oberlin’s 2003 FIELD Poetry Prize, earn- 
ing it publication by the Oberlin College 
Press in February. Winter is the second 
Oberlin alumnus to claim the prize—the 
first was Timothy Kelly '73 in 2000 for his 
book, Stronger. 

The Oberlin College Press, founded in 
1969 with the literary journal FIELD: 
Contemporary Poetry and Poetics, has been 


04 


Amnesia reflects it fairly well 


long publishing both cutting-edge names 
in poetry and also new talent. FIELD’s 
first William 
Stafford and Denise Levertoy. 


edition included poets 

It makes sense that the Press’ editors 
singled out Winter's manuscript. “I went 
to Oberlin, so | was weaned on the aes- 
thetics of the Oberlin College Press,” he 
says. “I like the FIELD aesthetic. I think 

FIELD Editor David Young agrees, 
likening the poems in Amnesia to those of 


Russell 


some of the Press’ biggest names 
Edson and Franz Wright '77. 

In his work, Winter uses the technique of 
creating a new poetic form from something 
in the physical world. In “Unrequited Love: 
A Slide Presentation” (a sequence in Maine), 
each poem intentionally takes on a boxy, 
rectangular shape. In Amnesia, “Postcards 


From Amnesia 


I enter your eyes through which the clouds pass. 
I unbutton your blouse. It’s spring. Tchaikovsky's 
Violin Concerto in D Major 

won't get out of my head. O, it’s spring! 


Everywhere? Tuesday? Paradise? 
do you climb down from the stars without a ladder? 


from Paradise” presents a section rich in 
imagery (the front of a postcard), followed 
by a section that is more conversational 
(the back of a postcard). 

Acknowledging that his career has begun 
to accelerate, Winters recalls the uneasy 
history of one of his poems, “Sestina: Bob.” 
For 10 years he sent out the poem, amass- 
ing a huge number of rejections, until the 
literary magazine Ploughshares accepted it. 
“Then I got a Pushcart Prize for the poem,” 
he says. “Perseverance!” 

His attitude is opening new doors into 
the world of poetry, as noticed by both 
readers and editors. 

“We're excited by the quality and origi- 
nality of his book,” says Young. “Jonah’s poems 
combine great delicacy with great strength. 
Readers will delight in the inventiveness 
and wit of these poems, assent to their 
dark and melancholy hues, and experience 
wonder at the ways they remind us of the 
size and variety of the universe we inhabit.” 


Entries for the 2004 Field Poetry Prize are 
now being accepted. See www.oberlin.edu/ 


ocpress/ for details. 


FESTA 


JonahWinter 


MAM 
A 


It’s winter: still dark. The road to the station 
darkened even more by snow-covered spruce, 

the iron foundry blue and laid to rest 

beneath the weight of the long night. Where are you? 


s 


How 


How do you survive between the lips 
and the junkyard, the moon and everything else? 


The harvest moon, the date-palms and the boat 
that takes me there, the rocking, the silent fish 
in silent chambers, some small sound like a word. 
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Around Tappan Square 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OBIEWes UPGRADE 

The Oberlin Alumni On-Line Community is 
undergoing some exciting upgrades! 
Beginning in early February 2004, many 
OBIEWeb features will be enhanced— 
including the online alumni directory. 
These upgrades will allow users to create 
a “personal pals” instant messaging 
list, an ObieMatch section to identify 
Oberlinians in your city who share 
similar interests, and many more new 
features. We hope to minimize any incon- 
venience to users during the upgrade 
process, but should interruptions occur, 
please contact the Alumni Office at 
alumni.office@oberlin.edu or 

(440) 775-8692, and/or visit OBIEWeb 

at www.oberlin.edu/alumni. 


Music MATTERS 

Magnetic Fields, Sleater Kinney, XBXRX, 
and Black Keys are some of the most 
sought-after bands on the college music 
circuit. That groups of this caliber make it 
a point to play in Oberlin caught the eye 
recently of Spin Magazine, which rated 
Oberlin as having the “Best Concert 
Board.” The award was announced in the 
October issue’s First Annual Spin Campus 
Awards. Behind Oberlin’s musical scene are 
three campus organizations: Concert 
Board, the Student Union Programming 
Committee, and Program Board, which 
researches and books the popular acts 
that play at campus venues. “Oberlin has 
a good reputation with bands,” says 
Concert Board member Chris Baker '05. 
“It's established as being a great place 

to play a show.” 


MRC Director 
Inspires 
Funds 

for Cancer 


and Diversity 


resident Nancy S. Dye announced the 
designation of funds for both cancer 
research and diversity education 
during a November 5 memorial service in 
honor of Rachel Beverly. Beverly, Oberlin’s 
two-year associate dean of students and 
director of the Multicultural Resource 


(WI RGN died 


October 28 of breast cancer. 


Center 


She was just 33. 

Beverly was regarded by 
many on campus as holding 
an unwavering respect for 
students, and she worked 
actively with minority groups 
in addressing social justice 
issues. She's credited for 
transforming both the MRC 
and the 


Edmonia Lewis 


Center for Women and 


Transgendered People (formerly the 
Women’s Resource Center) into important 
and well-used student support networks. 
Students responded to her death by wrap- 
ping trees in ribbons and cards, and by 
painting the rocks in Tappan Square. 

Dye has directed that an endowed fund 
in Beverly's name be set up to support fac- 
ulty-student research on cancer. “We must 
continue to do everything we can to stop 
breast cancer through research, education, 
and treatment, to cure and ultimately to 
prevent this disease,” she announced to 
family and friends at a crowded memorial 
service in Warner Concert Hall. 


Rachel Beverly's death affected the 
entire campus, especially the many 
students who knew her personally. 


Gifts received to the 
second fund, the Rachel 
Beverly Memorial Fund for 
Diversity and Engagement, 
will be used to support campus interaction 
and cooperation among students. 

“The goal is to help students work 
together in a spirit that embodies many 
of the values to which Rachel was com- 
mitted: friendship, support, inclusion, 
acceptance, and educational diversity, 
Dye said. 


Donations to the Memorial Fund _ for 


Diversity and Engagement can be payable to 
Oberlin College and sent to the Office of 
Bosworth Hall, Rachel 
Beverly Fund, 50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, 


OH 44074. 


Development, 
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From left: Leanne Wagner '76, Diane Kenty '77, Leah Wing ‘84, Janet Brown Hutchinson '38, Kris Pranata '89, Michael Lythcott '70, and retiring board members Gideon Schein ’68 and Jean Bailey Jerauld 69. 


Honoring Our Own 


S: alumni were honored for their volunteer service to Oberlin during the Alumni 


Association's fall dinner and awards ceremony in September. Clyde Owan ’79 ended 


a phenomenal two-year appointment as Alumni Association president and welcomed | 


Leanne Cupp Wagner ’76 into the post. Also honored were retiring executive board | 


members Dawn Alexander ’82, Jean Bailey Jerauld ’69, and Gideon Schein ’68. 


Leanne Wagner, who holds a bachelor’s 


degree with honors in biology, earned an | 
MS in genetics at Cornell University and | 


an MBA at Columbia. She has worked in | 


several pharmaceutical roles over the past 


20 years, currently as vice president of | 
business strategy and product planning for | 
Wyeth BioPharma. At Oberlin, Wagner | 
| Year Richard “Ric” 


played on the women’s tennis team, 


worked in the computer center, and spent | 
eagerness in talking with prospective stu- | 


much of her free time in the Conservatory. 
She and her daughter, Christa, live in 
Madison, New Jersey. 


Honored Volunteers 
Presented with the Association's Distinguish- 
ed Service Award was Diane Kenty ’77, 


praised for “representing the best of the tra- 
dition of distinguished alumni service to the — 
College.” A past president of the Alumni — 
Association, Kenty served on the Campaign | 


Executive 
and 


Steering Committee, the 

Director Search Committee, 
Alumni Council's Executive Board. She 
was recently recognized for her help in 
developing the Oberlin College Dialogue 


Center (OCDC), the campus’ student- 


staffed mediation program. 

For her own part in developing OCDC, 
mediation consultant Leah Wing ’84 was 
awarded a Certificate of Appreciation. 
Wing began her mediation training as a 


Winter 2003-04 


the | 


student and took part in the first College- 
sponsored training during winter term 
1983. Within the past year, she’s offered 
extensive training to student mediators, 
and in the past has served as an admis- 


sions representative and a member of the | 


1984 Reunion Gift Committee. 

Alumni Admissions Volunteer of the 
Pederson 
often touted for his enthusiasm and 


dents. For more than 10 years, he’s 
coordinated volunteer admissions efforts in 
Maryland, served a two-year term on the 


_ Admissions Advisory Committee, and coor- 
_ dinated the annual Interview Day program | 


_ in Washington, DC. 


The Class Agent of the Year Award was 


began her success in fundraising by raising 


more than $4,000 as co-chair of her senior | 


gift campaign. She has been diligent in 
asking fellow classmates for financial sup- 


port and was recognized for creating an — 
e-mail newsletter, updating classmates on | 


Oberlin’s fundraising progress, and develop- 
ing a class agent listserv. 

Janet Brown Hutchinson ’38, hon- 
ored as Class President of the Year, helped 
organize her 65th class reunion last May, 
which resulted in a record turnout. Alums 
particularly enjoyed a private van tour of 


wa bats | 
Alumni-Elected Trustee 


ae 


campus and a folk-sing-a-long. Janet is 


_ already contemplating a follow-up 70th 


reunion in 2008. 

Krisanto Pranata ’89, in receiving 
the Regional Coordinator of the Year 
Award, was recognized as a “dedicated, 


_ forward-thinking individual who often 


seems to consider the entire U.S. as ‘his’ 
region, even though Southern California 
is his official territory. There, Pranata has 
planned such events as an Aerial Tramway 
tour and performances by Eighth Blackbird. 
He's become a valuable source of infor- 
mation for other regional coordinators by 


_ constantly watching for alumni news and 


appearances nationwide. 


Michael J. Lythcott ’70, president of 
the Lythcott Company in Marlboro, New 
Jersey, was elected by alumni to Oberlin’s 
Board of Trustees last year. As an organiza- 
tion development consultant, Lythcott 
designed the first cross-cultural training 
component for Volunteers in Service to 


_ America, and he redesigned the Peace 
presented to Maame Stephens ’01, who | 


Corps’ Global Cross Cultural Training cur- 
riculum. At Oberlin, he was an active 
member of Oberlin Action for Civil Rights 
and the Oberlin College Alliances for 
Black Culture and was instrumental in the 
creation of Afrikan Heritage House and 
the African American Studies Program. 


This Just In! 


Kennette Benedict ’69, director of the 
International Peace and Security area of 
the MacArthur Foundation, was just voted 
Oberlin’s newest alumni-elected trustee. 
Her six-year term begins in July. 
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Fields of Dreams 


In the soft sun of a mid-September afternoon, 


Andy Jones ’91, head farmer of the Intervale Community Farm 


in Burlington, Vermont, stands before a small group of city dwellers gathered 


around a sandbox and carefully explains which pick-your-own crops are available this week. 


As a community-supported (CSA) farm, the Intervale Community 
Farm signs up paying members at the start of each season to 
share in the farm's bounty, as well as some of the up-front invest- 
ment and risk. When all goes well, in addition to a generous 
weekly share of harvested produce, other fruits and vegetables 
are often available for picking. Today there are cherry tomatoes 
and green beans, as well as all kinds of herbs and unlimited flow- 
ers. “Everyone is entitled to a half-pint of raspberries from the 


field across the dirt road,” Jones reminds them. “And feel free to | 


snack on grapes, although they may be quite sour.” 

“They're good when they're sour,” chimes in a woman in her 
early 70s wearing a jaunty straw hat. She is one of 70 senior and 
disabled residents of city-managed housing in Burlington who 
joined the CSA farm through a government and farmer-support- 
ed program. Unlike the other 410 CSA shareholders, the seniors 
themselves don’t usually make the weekly pick-up trip. Today, 
however, these 15 have taken a short bus ride to the Intervale, a 
fertile flood plain that was the site of the city’s last dairy farm 
before degenerating into a dump. Over the last decade, it has 
been reborn as a vibrant community of organic farms and gar- 
dening businesses. 

Jones answers some questions, then half of the group heads 
out to the fields, including a younger woman in a wheelchair. 
The older visitors settle back into their benches to enjoy the 
scenery. As on most pick-up afternoons from spring through late 
fall, there’s lots of activity. Toddlers dig in the sandbox while 
older children play tetherball next to a grape arbor. Guest musi- 
cians strum nearby, and a farm apprentice helps youngsters make 
vegetable creatures or fresh salsa. While CSA members weigh 
out their choices from the harvest piled high on long wooden 
tables, they catch up with friends and trade recipes. Today, three 


noticeably pregnant women are chatting next to a rack of freshly — 


baked country loaves. Large coolers hold goat cheese, eggs, beef, 
and chickens from other local farms. 

Theresa Smart is one of the senior citizens taking in the 
scene. Like many older Vermonters, she’s proud of her roots: “I 
was raised on a farm, and I had a farm,” she says. After retiring 
to the city 20 years ago, she’s happy to be in her element once 


again. “It reminds me of the things I used to grow and make, like 
bread and butter pickles with brown sugar,” she adds. Of her 
family’s long-gone, 175-acre dairy farm north of Burlington, she 
says matter of factly, “It’s all houses now.” 


he nature of the American farm has changed radically over 

the last 75 years, due in part to shifts in politics, society, 

and the economy. In the early 1900s, one in three 
Americans lived on a farm. Today farms are home to less than 2 
percent of the U.S. population, and the bulk of our nation’s food 
supply comes from an ever-shrinking number of large, special- 
ized operations. 

Proponents of modern agribusiness salute the industry's ability 
to provide a consistent, plentiful, and generally safe supply of food 
by leveraging efficiencies of scale with the latest technologies. But 
detractors argue that modern farming requires huge amounts of 
fossil fuel to transport food and promotes government-supported 
overproduction, contributing to unprecedented levels of obesity in 


_ our country and an erosion of self-sufficiency in developing 


nations. Furthermore, critics contend, the emphasis by modern 
agriculture on machinery over people and of chemicals over natu- 
ral land management dangerously ignores the needs of both the 


- environment and of weakened rural communities. 


The loss of the family farm is easily romanticized, but in truth, 
generations of farming families had little respite from repetitive 
and strenuous work, labor that rarely received respect outside 


_ farming circles. Nonetheless, David Orr, director of Oberlin’s 


Environmental Studies Program, is quick to defend the profes- 
sion. “Farms did what no other institution has ever done as well. 
They taught directly—and sometimes painfully—the relation- 
ship of our daily bread with soil, rainfall, animals, biological 
diversity, and natural cycles. 

“Farms also taught the importance of the human qualities of 
husbandry, patience, hard work, self-reliance, practical skill, and 
thrift,” he adds. “However imperfectly, farms served as a reality 
check on human possibilities in nature that urban societies 
presently lack.” 
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Orr speaks eloquently in favor of what he and other environ- 
mental advocates call sustainable farms. “We need smaller-scale 
farms, powered by sunshine, that conserve biological diversity, 
serve local and regional markets with a diverse array of crops and 
products, and sequester carbon dioxide,” he says. “Farms need to 
be tailored to the specific conditions of particular places, and 
they need more than ever to be ecologically resilient, intensively 
managed, and economically agile. We need to attract a new gen- 
eration of young people to agriculture and make such enterpris- 
es affordable and profitable for them.” 

Jones in Vermont is one of several Oberlin alumni throughout 
the country whose farming operations have created a new breed 
of the “family” farm. While some of these farms do involve bio- 
logical kin, others create a sense of family within the communi- 
ties they serve. All are places where people personally know the 
farmers who grow their food, where children see vegetables 
growing in the dirt and chickens laying eggs, and where farmers 
work with nature, not against it. 

While one might not expect to find a liberal-arts degree holder 
working a plow, many Oberlin graduates have found that growing 
good food well can be a rewarding and meaningful way of life. 
“Many of us see farming as a lot more than just farming,” says 
Rachel Dannefer 99, who works with the New York Greenmarket 
to attract former farmers back into the field. “It’s a statement about 


your lifestyle and values, which are very much in line with 
Oberlin’s values.” 

Most Obies who work the land are a bit surprised themselves 
by their vocation. “Farming was never in the plan,” says Jones with 
a bemused smile. “More than not in the plan. It didn’t even make 
the cutting-room floor.” Like many students, he was introduced to 
the politics of food through the Oberlin Student Cooperative 
Association (OSCA). The farm crisis of the 1980s hit Lorain 
County hard, and Jones and fellow student Brad Masi "93 (see 
sidebar below), set out to build relationships between OSCA and 
local farmers. After graduating, Jones moved to Burlington, 
unsure of what to do with his geology degree. He rented a garden 
plot across the fence from the then year-old Intervale Community 
Farm and says he was drawn there often. 

Today, as head farmer, Jones works closely with a board, but 
he is ultimately responsible for such tasks as budgeting, harvest- 
ing, and providing a meaningful learning experience for appren- 


5 


tices. He loves the diversity. 

“[ get to be a grower. | get to be a mechanic. | get to be a plan- 
ner. | get to be a community organizer and a teacher,’ he says. “In 
melon season, | get to be in the field, busting open the fruit and 
sticking my nose inside. Few things are that tangible.” Long-term 
accomplishments also stand out. “I love that children are excited 
to come here, that we exist as a community resource,” he adds. 


The George Jones Memorial Farm 


When Brad Masi ’93 relocated Oberlin’s community-sup- 
ported farm to the eastern outskirts of town last year, he 
wasnt deterred by the land’s barren topsoil, poor drainage, or 
fields of genetically engineered soybeans. “This whole farm 
is built on the idea of restoration,” says Masi. “It’s been a 
challenge, but as more farmlands transition from commodi- 
ty grain production to diversified, sustainable agriculture, 
critical questions about ecological restoration are raised.” 

The 70-acre College-owned farm is named for George 
Jones, a 38-year Oberlin professor who remained an active 
campus figure for more than 25 years after his retirement. 
“He was a beloved botanist,” says Danforth Professor of 
Biology David Benzing. “For years, George would show up 
behind the Kettering greenhouse every Sunday afternoon 
and take whomever was there on a field walk. He would do 
that rain or shine, 52 weeks a year.” 

Jones surely would have loved to walk through his epony- 
mous farm, now home to orchards, forests, restored wet- 
lands, ecologically designed buildings, and a three-acre 
organic CSA farm operated by the Oberlin Sustainable 
Agriculture Project (OSAP). The farm is managed by Masi 
in his position as executive director of the Eco-Design 
Innovation Center (EDIC), a non-profit founded three years 


ago to pursue various community 
initiatives on land use in northeast 
Ohio. EDIC’s projects range from 
youth outreach with local schools 
to the creation of the Northeast 
Ohio Foodshed Network, which 
held its first annual congress last 
July to develop a sustainable, 
regional food system. 

Benzing serves on the boards of 
OSAP and EDIC, both of which 
operate independent of the 
College, yet benefit from the 
energy, Creativity, and expertise of 
the academic community. In turn, 
the George Jones Farm offers students many opportunities 
for applied research and work study. “The goal is to demon- 
strate by doing,” says Benzing. 

Brian Schundler '03 definitely learned by doing during his 
summer internship with OSAP, which is building up to offer 
CSA shares again next year after this first season in its new 
location. “I learned that it’s a lot of work to farm,” he says, “but 
it requires even more creativity to find markets for your food.” 
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“The farm will still be here in 50 years, even though I probably 
wont be. It's to the point where it's gotten a life of its own.” 

On this autumn pick-up day, Jones seems to be everywhere at 
once. He beams at a new baby, heaves another case of spinach 
up onto a table, offers advice to a neighboring farmer about cover 
crops, and explains how to cook celery root. A 3-year-old 
approaches him, asking shyly, “Why do you wear overalls?” 

Jones thinks for a moment before explaining. They keep him 
cleaner and cooler, he says, adding—as he digs out a seemingly 
endless flow of fascinating gadgets—‘“they have lots of pockets.” 

The Intervale Community Farm was named Vermont's 
Sustainable Farm of the Year in 1999, earning it media coverage 
in such outlets as The Boston Globe and Organic Gardening. 
“What's phenomenal about Andy is that he sees the flowers 
through the weeds,” says Enid Wonnacott, executive director of 
Vermont's Northeast Organic Farm Association, of which Jones 
is board president. “He's a highly skilled production farmer, but 
he has a much bigger vision of the role that farming plays in 
Vermont and around the globe.” 

It is this ability—to grow good food while working toward 
broader goals—that distinguishes many Oberlin farmers. 

Take Jennifer Greene '87, for example, who owns a grain, 
bean, and seed CSA farm in Fort Jones, California. Every month, 
the 100 members of Windborne Farm receive large cloth sacks 
holding freshly stone-ground whole wheat flour, pancake mix, 
and a cereal blend. Members also get unusual grains like ama- 
ranth and teff, which Greene has carefully tested for their abili- 
ty to thrive in northern California. In contrast to agribusiness 
farms—which grow only the few types of corn or potatoes 
demanded by national food processors—Greene grows corn and 
beans of every shape and size, from bright fuchsia Indian Red 
Vine lima beans to tiny white Texas Cream cow peas. Draft hors- 
es handle the majority of her cultivation and weeding, and she’s 
determined that the farm not grow beyond what she alone can 
handle. “Whatever I can do, I do,” she says. “I don’t want to be 
managing people. I’m really focused on the farming.” 

In western Massachusetts, Michael Docter '84 runs a CSA 
farm on a very different scale. Food Bank Farm has 660 paying 
shareholders and donates fresh, organic produce—about 
150,000 pounds per year—to the Food Bank of Western 
Massachusetts. Docter started the farm nearly 15 years ago as an 
employee of the food bank, but he now operates it independent- 
ly and leases the land. The project has served as a model for sim- 
ilar operations across the country. 

“Farming was something I always wanted to do,” says Docter, 
who believes that public service farms are the ideal way for 
young people to get involved in the profession. “But I never 
understood how someone who didn’t own land and didn't know 
how to farm could become a farmer.” Food Bank Farm depends 
on five or six apprentices each year. “We strive to teach them the 
skills and knowledge that they will need to run their own farms 
one day,” he says. 

Chip Planck '62 and Susan Hilgart Planck ‘63 have trained 
dozens of such apprentices over the years, including a fair share of 
Obies. The pair has been running Wheatland Vegetable Farms in 
rural Virginia since 1973, where the biggest challenge, says Chip, 
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a task 
that most business owners face daily. It’s crucial, he says, that 
farmers recognize that they are running businesses; Wheatland 


is not bad weather, but “being a good manager of people” 


sells its products almost exclusively at producer-only farmers mar- 
kets within a 50-mile radius. Over the past 30 years, The Plancks 
helped launch many of these markets to help create demand for 
their vegetables. Wheatland even produced its own professional 
advocate for the farmers market: daughter Nina Planck ’93 (see 
sidebar below). 


Alumni Supporting Sustainable Agriculture 


The work of sustainable farmers would prove even more 
challenging without others to support their efforts. Here is a 
sample of Oberlinians working in related fields. 


Cw In New York City, former student Nina Planck (daugh- 
ter of Chip Planck 62 and Susan Hilgart Planck '63) directs 
the well-respected Greenmarket program, which operates 
45 open-air farmers markets throughout the five boroughs. 
(She previously founded the first producer-only market in 
London.) From the same office, Rachel Dannefer 99 runs 
the New Farmer Development Project—a joint endeavor 
with the Cornell Cooperative Extension—that helps immi- 
grants with experience in agriculture find farming opportu- 
nities in urban areas. 


Cw In central Maine, C.R. Lawn '68 celebrated the 25th 
anniversary of Fedco Seeds, Inc., his unique seed co-op 
offering a wide selection of unusual heirloom and organic 
seeds. Bernice Nadler '81 works there as well. 


Cw In Chicago, Lynn Peemoeller '97 manages Green City 
Market, the city’s first growers-only farmers market, and 
works to bring fresh, quality food to lower-income popula- 
tions within the city. 


Ow Also in Chicago is Rodger Cooley ‘95, who, with the 
Midwest office of Heifer International, runs programs pro- 
viding at-risk young people with agricultural opportunities 
such as earthworm composting, small poultry raising, and 
vegetable farming. 


Oy In Canton, Minnesota, Phil Rutter 70 has championed 
the concept of “woody agriculture,’ which advocates farming 
without tilling to prevent soil erosion and other environmen- 
tal hazards. Rutter breeds hazelnuts and chestnuts and 
founded the award-winning American Chestnut 
Foundation, credited with making significant strides toward 
restoring the blight-stricken tree. 


Ce In Wooster, Ohio, Shoshanah Inwood ’99 works with 
the Ohio Ecological Food and Farming Association, where 
she helps 700 Amish farms transition to organic practices 
and assists small, rural farms market their produce to urban 
restaurants. 


The Plancks say they owe their own start in farming to yet 
another Oberlin couple, Mariette Hiu Newcomb ‘58 and her late 
husband, Tony Newcomb °58, who were farming in Virginia 
when the Plancks arrived in the 1970s. “We wouldn't be farming 
here it weren't for them,” Chip says simply. 


ust off Virginia's congested Route 7 (which leads to the shop- 

ping mall at nearby Tysons Corner), a swatch of orange jumps 

out between housing developments. Here, the Newcomb 

family owns the last remaining commercial farm in Fairfax 
County—Potomac Vegetable Farms—whose large pile of pump- 
kins beckons visitors to the entrance. 

The Newcomb’s wooden farm stand is closed to the general 
public today, but that doesn’t prevent a constant stream of regulars 
from pulling in to pick out a pumpkin or snatch some ripe tomatoes. 
Their eyes linger on baskets of crisp stir-fry greens, fresh brown 
eggs from the henhouse, and locally baked Bourbon walnut pies. 

“They love to tell us how long they've been coming here,” 
smiles Hana Newcomb 80, who, with her mother, Mariette, is 
busy pulling apart garlic bulbs for planting. Lani Newcomb '82, 
another daughter—a veterinarian—stops by to help. It’s clear, 
however, that her mom and sister are the farmers of the family; 
their fingers and nails are stained so deeply with dirt that it 
seems a part of their skin. 

Mariette and Tony, after meeting at Oberlin, returned to the 
region of his childhood home in Virginia. The dairy farms of his 
youth were gone, but the mall had yet to be built and farmland 
was cheap. Tony worked as an economist at the National Capital 
Transportation Agency, yet dreamed of other things, such as 
building a business and community connected to the land. Never 
mind the fact that “we had no land, no equipment, and no 
knowledge,” or that his parents were not exactly encouraging, 
says Mariette. 

“My father’s father considered farming a poor white trash 
activity, Hana adds. “They'd gotten college degrees. Why eat 
anything but white bread?” 

Undeterred, the couple rented land from the vacant dairies 
near Route 7 and grew sweet corn, which Tony had noted was in 
high demand and low supply. Trial and error were good teachers, 
and by 1968, the Newcombs were farming 100 acres with the 
help of friends, many of them Oberlin classmates. Hana and her 
three siblings—Lani, Anna Newcomb Bradford ’84, and Charles 
Newcomb '86—were valued farm hands from the beginning. 

As suburbia crept toward the neighborhood, the old dairy 
farms became subdivisions. In the mid-1970s, the Newcombs 
bought their own 30 acres of land and established vegetable 
fields, berry bushes, and the farm stand for selling produce. 

Sadly, Tony lost a battle with cancer in 1984, placing the future 
of the farm in doubt. It was he, after all, who had held the vision 
for the farm and its management responsibilities. “I'd always 
thought if Tony died, I'd go back to teaching,” reflects Mariette, 
who holds a degree in music education from Oberlin. Hana was 
surprised to find herself drawn back to the farm to help her moth- 
er. “Then I realized that it wasn’t that | was coming back, but that 
I'd never stopped being here.” 


Mother and daughter settled into a comfortable partnership, 
and Potomac Vegetable Farms continued to evolve. The name 
encompasses both the farm and other Newcomb-owned land in 
nearby Loudoun County, which is farmed by a colleague. 
Produce from both farms is sold at the stand and through a small 
CSA farm and local markets. 

Hana has taken on the visionary role left by her father, but 
depends heavily on her mother for advice, support, and a set of 
capable hands. They tease each other gently as they work. The 
farm, which has transitioned away from corn toward higher value 
crops and more intensively managed fields, was certified organic 
in 1991. Mariette also spent a year working at a biodynamic farm 
in New Jersey, from which she brought back an infusion of new 
sustainable farming ideas. Of her mom's year away, Hana jokes, 
“We didn’t squeeze her out, we just left her with a smaller space.” 

The past few years have brought an even bigger change to the 
farm's landscape. Hana and her husband, along with sister Anna 
and brother-in-law Jim Bradford ’84, planned and oversaw the 
construction of their longtime dream: a co-housing community 
called Blueberry Hill. 

Her interest in co-op living began at Oberlin, says Hana, who 
touts the community-centered approach as a better way to live. It’s 
also an assurance that the farm won't be lost to hungry housing 
developers who have eaten up much of the land along Route 7. 

While the local planning board gladly would have allowed 
developers to build 22 mini-mansions on the Newcomb’s 30 
acres of land, officials weren't quite as sure how to handle the 
family’s request several years ago to build 19 smaller homes— 
clustered around one “common house”’—on just six acres. 

Happily, the unorthodox plan didn’t violate any suburban 
design principles, and the project was completed successfully last 
year. Today, Blueberry Hill is a close-knit, supportive community 
of 19 families—including the Newcombs, several longtime farm 
stand customers, and multiple CSA shareholders. It also ensures 
“that the farm will go on even if we're gone,” says Hana. 

Whether there will always be Newcombs around to farm the 
land has yet to be answered. The next generation—six cousins 
ranging in age from 11 to 18—is growing up on the farm and 
working on it too, “whether they like it or not,” Hana says with a 
smile. Next fall, the oldest cousin, Jesse Bradford, plans to fol- 
low his aunts, uncle, parents, grandparents, and great-grandfa- 
ther to Oberlin. 

“All my life | have grown up on this farm, and it has shaped my 
life,” he wrote in the farm’s newsletter in August. “Maybe I'll miss 
it, maybe I won't, but I'll be back. This is a great life to live, even 
though I don’t really want to be a farmer when I find my fortune.” 

The family is happy to let him find his own way. As Hana 
learned for herself, you sometimes have to leave farming to find 
it calling you back. “It took me a few years to realize what an hon- 
orable profession this is,” she says. “I know I could never have 
another job that would make me as proud.” @ 


WebExtra: See www.oberlin.edu/oam for more photos. 


Melissa Pasanen lives in Vermont and writes regularly about food and 


agriculture for regional and national publications. 
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Hana Newcomb 80, (above, left) and her mother, longtime farmer Mariette H Hiu Newcomb "58, ¢ own the last remaining com- 
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The Way Adam Moss Lives Now 


by Frank Bajak ’79 
Photos by Diane Bondareff 


here it was, on the front page of the New York Times: 
One of Gotham’s most notorious tabloids was hiring 
away the Washington Post's star gossip columnist. 
“The knives are already out for Lloyd Grove...,” 
the piece began playfully. To an inveterate Times- 
watcher, it wasn't the article’s subject matter or cheeky tone that 
startled on that September Sunday. After all, the very same Times 
had profiled packaged pop star Britney Spears on its front a year 
earlier. The “gray lady’ of West 43 Street had long since gone 
technicolor. 

No, what raised eyebrows this time was the Times’ decision to 
use boldface type to highlight the various names in the Grove 
piece—tront page imitating gossip column. Artful? Perhaps, but 
did it detract from the high-mindedness of an institution whose 
core mission has long strived to uphold democracy by forthright- 
ly wielding truth against power? 

Adam Moss '79 doesn't think so. As the new assistant manag- 
ing editor for features at the New York Times, Moss says the bold- 
face gossip story wasn't his doing. That decision rested with exec- 


utive editor Bill Keller and reflects Keller's interest “in spicing up 


tw 
XY 


the paper in various ways, and his own feeling that the paper 
needs to be fun.” That sensibility, Moss says, “comes from the 
same place that decided the job that I have was a job that need- 
ed to be filled.” 

Since August, Moss has been entrusted with the Times’ “cul- 
tural” news portfolio—a daunting challenge at a famously tradi- 
tion-bound institution, even for an editor widely praised for 
transforming the Sunday New York Times Magazine from, in 
Moss’ words, “a collection of articles lacking its own DNA” into 
a must-read, general-interest magazine. Moss now oversees the 
Sunday magazine and the culture and style sections, as well as 
Circuits, Real Estate, Travel, Escapes, Book Review, and other 
special sections. Many of those sections arose during Moss 1 2- 
year tenure at the Times, initially as a consultant and then at the 
Sunday magazine, which he edited from 1998 until last summer. 

During that time, the definition of what constitutes news in 
our country was broadly expanded by the U.S. media. Yet as pat- 
terns of information consumption changed and traditional news 
paper readers aged, advertisers still craved the coveted 18 to 34 


age demographic. The Internet bloomed, the continuous news 
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cycle dawned, and the Times, like most of the nation’s top news- 
papers, became more magazine-like. 

And if there evolved in that time a consensus that journalism 
should be as much about putting up a mirror to our lives as about 
raking the muck—acknowledgment that the personal is the polit- 
ical—then Moss could be said to have been a factor. 

“We tried to prove to readers that their own lives were as 
interesting as someone else's,” says Moss of his run at the Sunday 
magazine. During breakfast at a midtown Manhattan hotel, he is 
a disarming mixture of brains and modesty. His dress is smart, 
casual, and open-collared. You sense that he feels much more 
comfortable asking questions than discussing himself, so we are 
simply journalists talking shop. 


provocative mix of the stark and the subtle, of the 
sober and the sassy, and with an emphasis on visuals 
and style, the Sunday magazine tries to offer a little 
something for everyone. It wants you to grin. It also 


wants to be taken seriously. There are the signature 
theme issues: the “Year in Ideas” has become iconic. The front- 
of-the-book “The Way We Live Now” section helps explain the 
Moss sensibility. So do such cover stories as the 2001 profile of 
Jonathan Lebed, the New Jersey teenager whose brilliant 
Internet stock manipulation scheme crystalized the threat to 
entrenched institutions posed by smart kids with networked 
computers in their bedrooms. Michael Lewis, one of a stable of 
scribes recruited for the magazine by Moss’ team, sculpted a cul- 
tural milestone with the Lebed story. Engaging us with lucid dis- 
tillations of society-warping trends is what the magazine under 
Moss wanted most. 

“Adam was brave enough and smart enough to see that you 
could report on those phenomena with the same rigor and ana- 
lytical thinking that the paper might have brought to politics or 
foreign policy—and not think of that as just light fluff or filler,” 
says writer Margaret Talbot, whose cover stories for Moss 
explored such touchy topics as the RU-486 abortion pill, conser- 
vative Christians as a new counterculture, and the urge to clone. 

“The way we talked about it internally is that we would break 
ideas,” Moss says—let the newspaper break the news. 

Colleagues say that Moss can be very demanding and ungen- 
erous with praise—but that in his relentless drive to capture the 
Zeitgeist, he is very civil. No histrionics in his style. Just endless 
interrogation. 

Daniel Zalewski, a former Sunday magazine editor now at The 
New Yorker, says Moss rejected about eight story ideas for every 
d—and that was just from staff writers. “He will not 


one he accepted 
stand for the worthy but dull story,” says Zalewski. “Adam likes to 
provoke. He’s obsessive about novelty. The freshness you see in the 
magazine comes from his not being a complacent curator. He 
alwavs demands that ideas be razor-sharp from the beginning.” 
Chat served the magazine well when the 9/11 terror attacks 
blindsided a sleeping nation. The news business suddenly got 
very competitive. “We were in a position to step back and say, 
OK. how is the world organizing itself in a different way and how 


do we think about that?” says Moss. 
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A June 2003 Times piece with near perfect intellectual pitch, 
written by Dan Baum, helped answer that question. After an 
invasion of Iraq that critics said relied on too few soldiers, Baum 
examined the American military's outsourcing of non-combat 
duties to civilian contractors, who supplement and substitute for 
soldiers, sentries, and spies. It was one of those pieces competi- 
tors wish they'd done first and as well. Events prior and subse- 
quent to the story's publication bear it out: Three U.S. civilian 
contractors in Colombia have been held captive in the jungle for 
months by rebels after their drug crop-monitoring plane went 
down. Three more, bodyguarding a U.S. diplomat, were killed in 
Gaza in October by a cell-phone-triggered bomb. 

Some media watchers think the Sunday magazine, whose cir- 
culation of 1.67 million is wholly dependent upon the rest of the 
paper, could actually expand its readership were it uncoupled 
from the broadsheet. In advertising, it ranked fourth this year 
among all U.S. magazines, with 2,196 ad pages by the end of 


September—a 2 percent increase from 2002. Others have mixed 
feelings about the magazine under Moss. New York magazine 
media critic Michael Wolff last year called it less bloated, but 
also less authoritative than its predecessor, which was more a 
house organ for long pieces typically penned by star Times corre- 
spondents or by major newsmakers themselves. Wolff branded 
Moss’ journal “oddly detached.” But he also grudgingly called it 
“required reading...a damned responsibility and obligation.” 
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“Adam will not stand for the worthy but dull 
story. He likes to provoke. He’s obsessive 
about novelty. He always demands that 
ideas be razor-sharp from the beginning.” 
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At the Times, not everyone adores Moss’ tutelage. Some very 
accomplished reporters complained about it becoming near 
impossible under Moss to get into the magazine. “There are 
detractors who long for the old days when the magazine was—I 
don’t want to say dull—but very serious and took the world seri- 


ously,” one veteran told me. 

Outside the paper, though, a profession not easy with praise 
offers it nevertheless. In 2000, the Columbia Journalism Review 
put Moss on its list of top 10 magazine editors. The following 
year, Advertising Age named him editor of the year. Any time the 
helm would open at a major magazine, Moss’ name invariably 
came up. But he stuck faithfully with the Times, shielded (and 
perhaps even coddled, some would say) by an institution that 
kept his product exempt from the newsstand vagaries that often 
compel editors to slap salacious covers on glossies they otherwise 
want us to take seriously. There's a tradeoff, of course. The Times’ 
gravitas imposes its limits. 

Which is not to say that the Times of today is very much like 
the paper for which Moss, who was born in Brooklyn and raised 
on Long Island, worked as a copy boy for six months in his first 
job out of college. He hated it. “It was a place where people were 
very frightened and anxious about authority,” he 
“Everyone was nervous. There was a lack of confidence that bred 


recalls. 


insecurity and autocracy throughout the organization. I wasn't 
interested in newspapers in the first place, so | split.” 

Moss went to Rolling Stone, then to Esquire, rising to deputy 
editor before hearing that the owner of the Village Voice was 
looking for someone to run a brash New York weekly with an 
anti-establishment bent. Moss won the job in 1988 and became 
founding editor. They called it 7 Days. A supernova, it burned out 
in two years, losing $10 million. Simply put, there was no busi- 
ness plan, Moss says. 

“It was more fun than I'd ever had,” says Moss, oozing middle 
age, “an experience of pure joy and little sense...a bunch of kids 
making a virtue out of their amateurism.” The gig included Moss’ 
swankiest office ever: a high perch on 61st Street and Madison 
Avenue. 

The man who hired Moss at 7 Days is David Schneiderman, 
the current CEO of Village Voice Media. “I think Moss is really 
the editor of his generation,” Schneiderman says. Concepts 
introduced by Moss in 7 Days would later insinuate themselves 
into the Times (take the wedding narratives in the Sunday Styles 
section; visceral stuff cleverly packaged). In 1991, Joe Lelyveld, 
then managing editor of the Times, invited Moss to do some con- 
sulting. The Times wanted to launch new sections, add color, 
verve. Moss was a spice rack. 

“It was very exciting because | didn’t know anything about 
newspapers, and the Times was paying me to learn the business,” 
says Moss. He preferred this version of a “weird journalism grad- 
uate school” to pounding Manhattan's sidewalks trying to raise 
money for a startup magazine, The Industry. (In it, Moss wanted 
to explore “how ideas disseminate through the culture—the busi- 
ness of how that happens.”) In 1993, the same year the Times’ 
Book Review added color, Moss was offered the job of editorial 
director at the Sunday magazine. Tired of “humiliating turns with 
bankers” trying to make The Industry happen, he accepted. 


he Times was a changin in the early 1990s. The gay- 
intolerant reign of executive editor and Times vet- 
eran Abe Rosenthal had ended, and the paper's 
new publisher, Arthur Sulzberger, Jr., had made 
clear from the start that sexual orientation would 
have no bearing on his employees’ careers. Colleagues who dis- 
paraged gays were chastised. The paper that in 1963 had fret- 
ted in a page- one headline “Growth of Overt Homosexuality in 
City Provokes Wide Concern” did an abrupt about-face. It 
became among the first to make the gay civil rights movement 
front-page news. 

That didn’t necessarily make it easy for Moss to go public with 
his own sexuality. It helped, he said, that “by the time I was in a 
more public position, the movement had succeeded in opening 
people's minds.” But by the time Moss offhandedly mentioned at 
a journalism panel a few years ago that “I actually edit a maga- 
zine that’s pretty gay,’ only the Wall Street Journal seemed to get 


worked up about it. 

Far more potential career peril lurked earlier this year as the 
Times roiled with dissent over the autocratic style of executive 
editor Howell Raines, who bullied and bruised as he sought to 
shake what he considered lethargy out of the paper. Raines 
established a star system that was widely resented and blew up 
in his face when it was discovered that a favored young reporter, 
Jayson Blair, was a sociopathic fabricator of news. 

Raines was forced to resign in June after, as Moss describes 
it, a revolution for which the Blair incident was a mere catalyst. 
Raines had offered Moss, a year earlier, the very job he has 
now, but Moss turned him down. Asked why he spurned 
Raines but accepted the offer from executive editor Bill Keller, 
Moss uttered something about unfinished business at the mag- 
azine. Fact is, he’s worked well with Keller, who has restored 
some civility since taking over (“no fear or favor in the news- 
room, he said when named to the post) and made it clear to 
Times people that, yes, there is room at the paper for a life 
beyond work. 

Good for Moss, because life beyond work is where he likes to 
take us. His imprint on the wider Times is already evident. After 
the music industry began suing private citizens over their online 
swapping of songs, Moss called together section editors and 
ordered up saturation coverage. It was a lifestyle moment. 

“I think that if the paper doesn't get really good at covering the 
things that people actually spend most of their day thinking 
about—their families, their cultural obsessions, their material 
obsessions—then it’s going to cease to be relevant enough to a 
reader to continue to be a habit,” Moss says. 

Selling that philosophy to fellow editors and reporters at the 
historically rigid Times—and finding its proper tone in the daily 
tussle of news—would challenge any mortal. But Zalewski, who 
worked with Moss for four years, is confident that his old boss 
will find his groove. “He’s a master pitchman,” after all. 


Frank Bajak '79 is the technology editor for the Associated Press and enjoys 
nothing more than scooping the New York Times. He believes he wrote 
exactly two articles for the Oberlin Review when Moss was its editor—both 


of which were published, for better or worse, exactly as he wrote them. 
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Wright On, Sister 


by Doug McInnis 70 
Photos courtesy of Special Collections and Archives, Wright State University 


Would the Wright brothers have invented their airplane without the 


support of their sister? Probably. But they may not have been the first. 
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uch was the tender lament of 24-year-old Katharine 

Wright, whose then little-known brothers were planning a 

1901 trip to Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, for a test launch 
of their newest glider. As in the past, Katharine would stay 
behind in their Dayton, Ohio, home, teaching Latin classes at 
Steele High School and helping to pay the household bills. 

Although Katharine had no role in inventing the airplane, she 
was the stalwart of the Wright trio—the emotional and organiza- 
tional glue that held together the reticent bachelor brothers in 
the years leading up to their historic first flight in 1903—and 
afterward, when fame threatened to overwhelm them. 

In this centennial year of her brothers’ achievement, 
Katharine is emerging as an important figure in her own right; at 
Oberlin, certainly, she is among the College's most unsung hero- 
ines. She graduated from Oberlin in 1898 and later served as an 
Oberlin trustee—the second female ever elected to the Board. 
She worked passionately on several committees, including that 
which nominated College President Ernest Wilkins, and, upon 
her early death was remembered by Oberlin for her zest, intelli- 


humility, and humor. 


gence, 
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The youngest of five Wright children, Katharine came of age 
as two movements were reshaping America: the suffragette move- 
ment, which in 1920 won the constitutional amendment giving 


women the right to vote, and the rise of America as an industrial 
power, aided by its emerging dominance in steel, automobiles, 
and, of course, aviation. Katharine would play roles in both. She 
was smart, persistent, engaging, and when needed, hard-nosed. 
Colleagues and friends, for the most part, witnessed her 
charming side, but she wasn't one to mince words when angered. 
1920s, 


referred to one College dean as “cold as ice and calculating as an 


During her tenure as an Oberlin trustee in the she 


adding machine.” Other targets of irritation included her unruly 
high-school Latin students, and, of course, her brothers. When 
she relayed to Orville how she had gotten the boys in her Latin 
class into line, he quipped, “I’m glad to see someone else catch- 
ing it besides us.” 

Members of the Wright family pursued their passions obses- 
sively. Katharine’s father, Bishop Milton Wright, precipitated a 
split in the Church of the United Brethren rather than back 
down on a moral issue that had divided his congregation. 
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Her 


brothers—despite their lack of money and college education— 
relished intellectual challenge and emerged as the improbable 
winners in the race to be first to fly. 

Katharine herself embraced the suffrage movement—she was 
a key organizer of the 1914 suffrage parade in Dayton in which 
her father and Orville both marched—and she often shunned 
everything else. “Orv used to say that women’s suffrage was like 
Rome, in one respect. All roads led to it with me,” she acknowl- 
edged in a 1924 letter to a friend. “No matter how or where the 
conversation started, I always managed to switch it onto the 
women’s suffrage track. It wasn’t quite as bad as that, but I was 
very much in earnest about it. Now that it’s settled, I look around 
for other worlds to conquer.” 

Katharine also fought the broader battle of the sexes, as she'd 
had first-hand experience with discrimination. When funds ran 
short in the Dayton schools, the district solved the problem by 
cutting the pay of women faculty. She served as president of the 
local Young Women’s League and was a founding member of the 
still-existing Dayton Women’s Club, a social and networking 
organization for new college graduates. As an Oberlin trustee, 
she argued that women should be awarded honorary degrees and 
that female employees should be paid as much as men. 

Letters she wrote in the mid-1920s to her future husband, 
Henry “Harry” Haskell, Class of 1896, gave vent to her frustra- 
tion. “I get so het up over living forever in a man’s world, with so 
much discussion about what kind of women men like and so lit- 
tle concern over what kind of men women like. If you ask me, 
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Clockwise, from left: Katharine Wright, 
shown with brother Wilbur in this child- 
hood photo. « Katharine and Orville at 
Tempelhof Field in 1909. ¢ Katharine 
(with goggles) and Orville taking off in the 
Wright Model H Flyer in Dayton. « 
Preparing for the tragic 1908 flight in 
Washington are Lt. Thomas Selfridge and 
Orville. (The pair were waiting for the pho- 
tographer to step back before starting the 
flight.) This is the last picture of Selfridge, 
who died when the plane crashed. 


there was no reason, and never has been, why women should sit 
around and wait for men to turn up. I've always lived with men 
and don’t look on them as such a wonderful ‘treat!’ But you know 
perfectly well how the world has always been managed by men 
to promote that very idea.” 

Katharine was just as blunt on other matters, as excerpts from 
her correspondence illustrate. “I am reading Sinclair Lewis’ new 
book (Elmer Gantry) today,” she wrote to a friend in 1927. “He 
had one sent to Harry. I told Harry I wouldn't spend $2.50 on it, 
and what's more, wouldn't let him spend any money for such 
trash as it is.” 

But her vexation with men stopped when it came to her broth- 
ers; for them, she would sacrifice anything. In 1896, prior to her 
junior year at Oberlin, Orville fell ill with typhoid fever, the dis- 
ease that would kill Wilbur 19 years later. In what became a 


familiar pattern—and a test of her competing devotions to career 
and family—Katharine put her brother ahead of herself, forego- 
ing fall classes to nurse him to health. In 1908, when Orville’s 
plane crashed at a U.S. Army flying exhibition and he was near- 
ly killed, Katharine took emergency leave from her teaching posi- 
tion and spent six weeks at his hospital bedside in Washington, 
D.C. Orville’s passenger, Army Lt. Thomas Selfridge, had per- 
ished—the first to die in a flying accident. Katharine was the 
only sibling of the three with a steady income to pay their col- 
lective living expenses. “School can go and my salary, too,” she 
wrote to Wilbur. “Little brother shall not be neglected as long as 
I am able to crawl around.” 
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he Wright brothers were part of the highly competitive 

race to create a machine that could fly under its own 

power. What they lacked in money, they made up for in 
ingenuity—their airplane, by and large, was built of bits and 
pieces machined in their popular Dayton bicycle shop. They read 
widely in the sciences, and their inventions were legendary: a 
wind tunnel that measured the performance of various wing 
shapes to determine which produced the greatest lift; a wing 
warping method that controlled an aircraft's maneuvers in the 
air; and a system of carefully designed wings and a propeller that 
lifted a machine off the ground and kept it airborne. 

In the race to be the first, the Wrights trounced such heavily 
financed competitors as the Smithsonian Institution’s Samuel 
Langley, whose aircraft ripped apart in mid-air and plunged into 
the Potomac River in December 1903. Nine days later— 
December 17—it was the Wright brothers who made history 


with four flawless flights at Kitty Hawk. But the feat was largely 
ignored, even in their hometown press. 

Wilbur 
returned home to work out the kinks in their airplane. There 
were many. In the cold heavy air of Kitty Hawk, and with the aid 
of an ocean tailwind, the plane could fly, but not in the higher 


Katharine continued to teach while Orville and 


elevation of Ohio, with its lighter air and light winds. 

Slowly, they resolved the problems. The world, meanwhile, 
forgot about the Wrights, believing still that powered flight was 
impossible. Katharine discovered as much upon inviting her stu- 
dents and fellow teachers to watch a flight one afternoon. No 
one showed up. “Scarcely anyone believed in [the airplane] until 
he actually saw it with his own eyes,” Orville remarked. 

Not until the Wrights began a series of flying exhibitions did 
the public take notice, pulling Katharine gradually into the world 
of aviation. She began handling her brothers’ growing volume of 


The Wright Brothers: Honorary Oberlinians 


Katharine was just 15 when her mother died of tuberculosis. 
Bishop Milton Wright, determined that his own straight-laced 
values be reflected in a college for his daughter, chose Oberlin, 
where students rose at 6 a.m., went to bed at 10 p.m., and were 
forbidden to smoke or drink. Daily chapel was 
mandatory, as were essays on moral conduct. 
Katharine arrived at Oberlin in 1893, opening 
ties between the Wright family and the College 
that continue to this day. (Katharine’s husband, 
Harry Haskell, also leaves Oberlin legacies with 
granddaughter Judith Haskell Zernich '72; her 
husband, Milas Zernich ’72; and their daughters, 
Haley and Morgan, current students. ) 

Neither of Katharine’s famous brothers attended college, but 
they came to adopt Oberlin, which in turn, embraced them. Both 
were honorary members of Katharine’s Class of 1898 and 
received honorary degrees in 1910 at the height of their fame. 
“The brothers had a great deal of affection for Oberlin,” says 
Katharine’s biographer, Richard Maurer. “Orville loved to go to 
Oberlin football games.” 

When the brothers received their honorary degrees, they 
shared the podium with another inventor, Charles Martin Hall, 
Class of 1885. Hall had founded the firm that eventually became 
ALCOA after discovering the process for cheaply producing alu- 
minum from ore. The lightweight metal, 
which the Wrights used for the crankshaft 
of their engine, helped their early flier off 
the ground. 

Norman Craig 53, emeritus professor 
of chemistry at Oberlin, says it may have 
been more than coincidence that the 
brothers and Hall were honored together. 
“Somebody connected these people and 
rightly so. There are things we wouldn't 
have without aluminum. One is flight.” 


Bishop Wright 


Katharine Wright '98 
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Despite Orville’s estrangement from Katharine in later years, 
his ties to Oberlin continued after her death in 1929. He 
bequeathed more than $300,000 to the College—the equivalent 
of millions of dollars today—upon his death in 1948, presumably 
in honor of Katharine. 

The gift was roughly equal to what the College had spent in 
the early 1940s for its physics building, which was renamed the 
Wilbur & Orville Wright Laboratory of Physics. 

After Orville’s death, the College contracted to publish the 
Wright brothers’ papers, which had been left in a jumble to the 
Library of Congress. “Orville was not a very literary guy, and he 
never took the time to organize them,” says Bruce Richards, pro- 
fessor of physics and Wright historian. The 1,278-page volume 
set was published in 1953 to mark the 50th anniversary of the 
world’s first powered flight. 

This fall, the physics department displayed the College's col- 
lection of Wright memorabilia, including two pieces of the prim- 
itive airplanes that pioneered powered flight, a bit of fabric from 
the wing of the brothers’ first plane, and a rib from the wing of 
its successor, the 1904 Wright Flier. 


Katharine and her Oberlin College graduation class in 1898. 
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business correspondence and paid the bills when household cash 
was short. Always poised and gregarious, she guided the men 
through a maze of fame that rippled, swelled, and then threat- 
ened to overwhelm. 

An urgent letter from Wilbur to his father in 1907 hinted at 
what was to come. Wilbur needed an immediate American Express 
money order to pay for two new suits. “I cannot hobnob with the 
Emperor when I get to Berlin without some clothes,” he wrote. 

By 1909, the Wrights were the celebrated figures of their era; 
the world wanted a piece of them as they prepared for a grand 
tour of Europe. But the brothers, tongue-tied as ever, were ill- 
equipped to mingle with the European elite. “Theyre not the 
kind of guys you would want to invite to dinner,” says biographer 
Richard Maurer, author of The Wright Sister-—Katharine Wright 
and Her Famous Brothers. “You could picture them coming over 
for dinner and not saying a word.” 

So the brothers asked Katharine to be their social secretary 
during their European encounters with the rich and _ royal. 
Katharine hesitated; she would lose her job if she accepted, but 
she had never traveled to Europe, and Wilbur promised to 
improve upon her $6-a-day teaching salary. 

She agreed to the offer and began learning French (Wilbur 
and Orville had made clear they had no intention of doing so), 
and with their sister breaking the ice, the trio was soon meeting 


dukes, counts, and a trio of kings— 
Victor Emmanuel III of Italy, Edward VHI of England, and 
Alfonso XII of Spain. “We have to bounce out early tomorrow 


the Who's Who of Europe 


morning and take the seven o'clock car to the country,” wrote 


Counterclockwise, from left: Orville Wright 
and Katharine on deck of a German ocean liner 
in 1909. « Count Charles de Lambert, Countess 
Cordelia de Lambert, and Wilbur Wright in the 
Wright Model A Flyer. « Katharine, left, speaks 
with Alfonso XIII, King of Spain, in 1909. « 
Katharine and others aboard the Wright Aero- 
nautical Corporation flying boat, the “Wilbur 
Wright" in 1922. « The Wright's Hawthorne Hill 
retreat in 1915. * Journalist Harry Haskell, Class 
of 1896, whom Katharine married late in life. 


Katharine to her father from Italy. “The King is to come at eight 
o'clock. The Kings are a nuisance all right. They always come at 
such unearthly hours.” 

The Wrights’ new circle of acquaintances was not limited to 
royalty. “We had J. Pierpont Morgan, his sister, daughter, and a 
friend out to visit yesterday,’ Katharine remarked in a letter from 
Rome. “They were very pleasant people.’ Morgan was then the 
most powerful financier and industrialist on the globe. Clearly, 
the former schoolteacher and her mechanic brothers had moved 
up in the world. 

Always, the trio traveled together, and Katharine became as 
illustrious as her brothers—especially among the French, who 
were convinced she was the brain behind the airplane: all three 
siblings were awarded the French Legion of Honor. Back home, 
she helped with the family’s burgeoning airplane manufacturing 
business, the Wright Company, and later became an officer. 

But fame did not last. Wilbur died in 1912, just three years after 
their tour, while Orville faded from the aviation scene and largely 
dropped from public view. Katharine turned her energies to the 
suffrage movement, and later to her duties as an Oberlin trustee. 

In those years, she and Orville rattled around Hawthorne Hill, 
the Dayton-area mansion he had built on 17 acres of land with 
his aviation fortune. Neither he nor Katharine had married. She 
was his closest friend, his confidant, and he assumed she would 


be there for him as he aged. Then, in what Orville perceived as 

the ultimate family betrayal, Katharine fell in love. She was 51. 
Her suitor was Henry “Harry” Haskell, a widower and old 

friend from Oberlin who worked at the Kansas City Star. One of 
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America’s leading journalists, he would win two Pulitzer Prizes 
and was instrumental in hiring a young Ernest Hemingway for 
his first writing job as a reporter. Eventually, Harry became the 
papers editor and part owner. 

Harry had married Oberlin classmate Isabel Cummings in 
1901, with whom he'd been a frequent guest at the Wright 
home. When Isabel died in 1923, Harry resumed a lively corre- 
spondence with Katharine and proposed marriage—via a letter— 
two years later. Katharine was stunned. The two had been friends 
for years, yet she was unaware that his interest had turned 
romantic. But soon love was mutual. “They were two Victorian 
people caught up in a passion that neither understood,” says 
Harrys grandson, Harry Haskell, a Connecticut-based writer. 
“They were swept off their feet by each other.” 

Katharine feared Orville’s reaction to her marrying, as she 
expressed to Harry: “I am sure no one can imagine how insepa- 
rable the relation is now between Orv and me. | can't desert him 
now.” Friends, however, convinced her that Orville would come 
around, so she prepared for a wedding at Hawthorne Hill. But as 
the event approached, Orville became increasingly distant, and 


Katharine no longer felt welcome at home. The wedding took — 


place at the home of former classmates living in Oberlin— 
Professor and Mrs. Louis Lord—and was presided over by 
College President Henry Churchill King. Orville did not attend, 
and, although he never stopped loving his sister, he remained 
separated from her until the last hours of her life. 

Katharine and Harry moved to Kansas City, but she was for- 
ever pained by the split with her brother. “I go to Oberlin again 
in three weeks for a trustee meeting,” she wrote a friend in 1927. 
“TI not stay longer than my business keeps me, since I can't go 
home to Dayton. In my imagination, | walk through our Dayton 
house, looking for Little Brother, and all the dear family things 
that made my home. But I never find Little Brother, and I have 
lost my old home forever, I fear.” 

Just two years later, while preparing for a trip to Europe, 
Katharine caught a cold. The cold turned to pneumonia, and she 
began to slip away. Orville arrived one day before she died on 
March 3, 1929. She was 54 years old. Oberlin’s Board of Trustees 
adopted a moving statement at its next meeting: “Her sudden death 
removed from the service of Oberlin and the world a devoted 
friend, but it cannot remove her spirit.” 

Two years after Katharine’s death, in the depths of the Great 
Depression, 25 crates of hand-cut Italian marble were delivered 
to Oberlin. The boxes contained the stone for a fountain that was 
assembled in the plaza in front of Allen Memorial Art Museum. 
It was a gift from Harry in honor of Katharine. 

To crown the fountain, Harry had commissioned a precise 
replica of a bronze figure by the 15th-century Florentine artist 
Andrea del Verrocchio. The bronze featured a small boy playing 
with a dolphin—a small, delicate sculpture, easy to overlook 
against the museum’s ornate facade. But a close look revealed 
this as no ordinary boy. He was, in fact, an angel, and he was lift- 


ed into the air by wings. @ 


Doug McInnis '70 is a freelance writer in Casper, Wyomir 


of the Oberlin College Archives for their assistance with this story. 
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The Wind Beneath Their Wings? 


The role of Katharine Wright in the invention of the airplane 
has been debated for a century. Early news accounts credit- 
ed her for helping to finance the invention from her small 
teacher's salary and for aiding her brothers in mathematical 
computations involved in flight. Other accounts claimed she 
spent her evenings sewing wing covers for the early gliders. 

Historians tend to dismiss these claims and instead por- 
tray her as cheerleader and source of emotional support. The 
truth may lie somewhere in between. 

The Wrights didn’t discuss money publicly, but several 
facts emerged from their correspondence and working 
papers. The airplane was built for just under $1,000—less 
than $20,000 in modern currency—and during its construc- 
tion, the brothers ignored their profitable bicycle business 
for months at a time, causing business to suffer. “There are 
limits to the neglect a business can endure,” Wilbur remarked 
in late 1901. 

Because the airplane was made cheaply, the brothers may 
not have needed their sister's money to finance it. But her 
teacher's salary did likely prop up the household budget, 
which freed Wilbur and Orville from the need to make more 
money and speeded their invention of the airplane. Time 
was crucial in the race to be first. 

Katharine evolved from cheerleader to strategist in the 
pivotal summer of 1901, when technical problems with the 
plane seemed insurmountable. Wilbur was offered an invi- 
tation to speak at a Chicago conference of the prestigious 
Western Society of Engineers. A shy man who suffered from 
a near mortal fear of public speaking, he'd planned to refuse. 
But Katharine, recognizing the importance of the gathering, 
was unrelenting in her insistence that he go. Wilbur finally 
gave in. His decision (fueled by Katharine’s resolve) proved 
to be a turning point. In preparing for Chicago, Wilbur was 
forced to review every scrap of the brothers’ research, which 
led to a sudden realization. Only three problems stood 
between man and powered flight, and he and Orville had 
solved two of them—wing design and an engine. The last 
hurdle was how to control the aircraft in flight. 

“When this one feature has been worked out, the age of 
flying machines will have arrived,” he said in his speech. 

Newly energized, the brothers went back to work and 
crafted the first functional steering system. Twenty-seven 
months later, Wilbur was airborne at Kitty Hawk. 
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The Lady and the Unicorn 


By Tracy CHEVALIER 84 
Dutton, 2004 
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CHEVALIER 


3 Bestselling Author of 


Reviewed by RoperT LONGSWORTH 
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THE UNICORN IS A MYTHIC FIGURE with a remarkable history. 
In the Middle Ages, its fabulous attributes—purity, brav- 
ery, unrivaled swiftness, susceptibility to virginal women, 


THE LADY |i 

and the 
UNICORN and the curative powers of its long spiral horn—gave it 
irresistible appeal as a manifestation of the symbolic 
lessons subtly concealed in the natural world. For religious purposes, it stood as an 
emblem of Christ; in the deliberately allusive code of romantic love, it represented 
the ardent and worthy lover. 

A magnificent set of medieval tapestries, woven in Brussels and now on display 
at the Musée de Cluny in Paris, proclaims the attractiveness of this mythic figure. 
Richly ornamented with animal and floral representations, its six panels employ a 
unicorn and a well-dressed lady against a warm red background to portray allegori- 
cally each of the five senses. In the sixth panel, the lady is either placing into or 
taking from a strongbox a cloth full of sumptuous jewelry, while she stands within a 
pavilion inscribed with the legend a mon seul desir (to my only desire). 

Tracy Chevalier has been captivated by these splendid textiles and by the chal- 
lenge of decoding the meaning that they so artfully conceal. In response, she has 
fashioned a novel that is itself a richly textured work of art. Drawing on what is 
known about the provenance of the tapestries and the craft of weaving in the late 
15th century, she has woven a narrative account of their making and significance 
that connects artistry and symbolism with flesh and blood. 

She imagines a Parisian painter, Nicolas des Innocents, who is commissioned by 
a social-climbing nobleman to design tapestries that will soften the stone walls of his 
great hall (and, coincidentally, display his wealth and nobility). Nicolas’ subject—the 
Lady and the Unicorn of the title—arises from his frustrated passion for the noble- 
mans spirited daughter. The tapestries are then woven from the painter's designs by 
a Flemish workshop in which the randy Nicolas lusts after the master craftsman’s 
daughter. One of his amorous desires is thwarted by maternal ruthlessness; the other 
succeeds on account of maternal distraction. 

The novel unfolds, aptly, in five temporal segments within which the principal 
characters share the task of telling the story. Just as each of the ladies in the tapestries 
is distinctive, the women whose voices are heard in the novel are very different. Those 
differences provide a fascinating reading of the tapestries and provoke an enigmatic 
tissue of conflicted desires that teases the contemporary reader into reflection. Such 
reflection both illuminates the elusive meanings hidden within the tapestries and 
complicates them by offering glimpses into the concealed arsenal of human desire. 

Chevalier writes with sentient grace, and human history invigorates her powerful 
imagination. The Lady and the Unicorn, like each of her three earlier novels, testifies 
to her literary power and distinction. 


WebExtra: Read an interview with Tracy Chevalier at wwwoberlin.edu/oam. 
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Long for This World: A Novel 


By Micuae_ D. Byers ‘91 
Houghton Mifflin, 2003 


Seattle medical researcher Dr. Henry Moss discov- 
ers a potential treatment for a rare syndrome 
that causes premature aging in children. 
Intricate plots and subplots revolve around 
his decision to administer the untested 
enzyme to a dying 14-year-old and to market 
the genetic information to a biotech compa- 
ny. Of Byers’ much-praised debut novel, 
Publishers Weekly says: “Byers delivers a 
sympathetic but unflinching portrait of the 
American middle class and its discontents, 
brilliantly capturing the texture of late-20th- 
century life and the innate decency and 
fallibility of human beings trying to cope 
with its challenges.” Byers is the author of 
the award-winning short story collection, 
The Coast of Good Intentions. 


The Immortal Remains: 
The Evidence for Life After Death 
By STEPHEN E. BRAUDE '67 
Roman ©& Littlefield, 2003 


Some people underestimate the evidence for life 
after death, not realizing how impressive the 
most convincing cases are. Others overesti- 
mate it, rejecting alternative explanations too 
readily. Braude takes a new look at the most 
puzzling cases suggesting life after death, 
and considers how to distinguish evidence 
for an afterlife from psychic or other phe- 
nomena done by the living. A parapsychology 
researcher, Braude is professor and chair of 
the philosophy department at the University 


of Maryland, Baltimore County. 
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An Open Book: 
Coming of Age in the Heartland 


By MicuHae_ D. Dirpa ’70 
WW Norton, 2003 


In this exuberant and entertaining memoir, literary 
journalist Michael Dirda recalls his 1950s 
and ‘60s childhood in Lorain, Ohio, brim- 
ming with eccentric teachers, catechism 
classes, and summer jobs in the steel mill. 
He also relays his discovery of books and the 
wonderful fictional characters that inspired 
his writing career. A Pulitzer Prize-winning 
essayist, Dirda is a writer and senior editor 
for The Washington Post Book Review. 


In the Aftermath of Genocide: Armenians 
and Jews in Twentieth-Century France 
By Maup S. MANDEL '89 
Duke University Press, 2003 


France is the only western European nation that 
is home to substantial numbers of genocide 
survivors from both world wars. By examin- 
ing Armenian Jewish 
communities, Mandel found that most have 


and survivor 
clung to their minority status—choosing not 
to shed their symbols of ethnic and religious 
identity—despite France's long commitment 


to a politics of integration. 


Critical Voices in School Reform: 
Students Living through Change 


Eprrep py BETH RuBIN 89 AND ELENA SILVA 


{outledgeFalmer, 2003 


The voices of students are rarely considered 
when initiating classroom reforms, say the 
authors, who themselves take a youth-cen- 


tered approach to school reforms that 
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address issues of race, class, and gender 
equity. Eleven case studies are divided into 
two parts: the first looks at attempted 
reforms that didn’t meet their goals, while 
the second focuses on newer programs that 


put students at the center of change. 


Tainted Legacy: 
9/11 And the Ruins of Human Rights 


By WILLIAM SCHULZ ’71 
Nation Books, 2003 


Abusive interrogations, suspension of habeas 
corpus, and secret tribunals: these are the 
sorts of human rights violations we associate 
with totalitarian governments abroad. Yet the 
war on terror has made such violations com- 
mon in the U.S., writes Schulz, executive 
director of Amnesty International USA. 
Schulz claims that respecting human rights 
“both at home and abroad, actually makes 


Also Noted: 


The Contingent Object 
of Contemporary Art 


Martha Buskirk ’82 


The MIT Press, 2003 Press, 2003 


Mathematical Constants 
Steven R. Finch '82 


Cambridge University 
Press, 2003 


A Science of Civilization 
Christopher Humphrey ‘61 


Thales Microuniversity 


Kate Hill Kelley: 

Letters from Vermont 
Families—1850-1990 
Hope Griffith Luedeke ‘50 
and Grace Grffith Hoaf 


terrorism less likely to succeed.” On the 
basis of moral principles, international law, 
and actual case studies, he argues that the 
balance between security and rights ought to 
be very carefully calibrated. 


Between Their World and Ours: 
Breakthroughs with Autistic Children 
By KAREN CARLSON ZELAN 156 
St. Martin's Press, 2003 


Despite stunning advances in medicine, autism 
remains a mystery often characterized by 
“indifference or rejection of social contact,” 
making treatment all the more challenging. 
Zelan, a psychotherapist who has worked with 
autistic patients for years, demonstrates how 
the social context in which these children find 
themselves can make a significant difference 
in their development, self-esteem, and their 
ability to think through problems in living. 


France and the Great War: 
1914-1918 


Edited by Leonard V. 
Smith ’80 et al 


Cambridge University Press, 
2003 


big back yard 
Michael Teig ‘90 
BOA Editions, 2003 


Picturing the Maghreb: 
Literature, Photography, 
(Re)presentation 


Mary B. Vogl 89 


The Complete Gateway Press, 2003 
Handbook of 

Investigations Art in Question 

and Privacy Rights Keren haneye77 
Douglas H. Frazer 80 Continuum, 2003 
Woodstock Avenue 


Press, 2003 


The Essential Child: 
Origins of 
Essentialism 

in Everyday Thought 


Susan Gelman '80 
Oxford, 2003 


Rowman & Littlefield, 2003 


Sex Talk: Uncensored 
Exercises for Exploring 
What Really Turns You On 
By Aline P. Zoldbrod ‘69 
and Lauren Dockett 
New Harbinger 
Publications, 2002 
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Witness in Bishop Hill: 
A Joan Spencer Mystery 


By Sara HoskINSON FROMMER 58 
St. Martin's Minotaur, 2002 


When Joan Spencer and her new husband Fred 
Lundquist travel to Bishop Hill for a belated 
honeymoon, they find Fred’s mother suffer- 
ing from the advanced stages of Alzheimer’s 
Disease. Mrs. Lundquist then becomes the 
only witness to a brutal murder but cannot 
clearly describe the killer. Witness in Bishop 
Hill marks a triumphant return for Frommer, 
whose previous Joan Spencer novels have 
won her a dedicated following. 


Apples of Gold in Settings of Silver: 
Stories of Dinner as a Work of Art 


By CaROLIN C. YOUNG ’90 
Simon & Schuster, 2002 


“Eating is biological,” says Young, whose book 
travels through 10 centuries of European 
history to present 12 legendary dinner par- 
ties, including Casanova’s soupers intimes 
and Bernard Shaw's Sunday supper. By 
drawing together the music, literature, and 
personalities of each gathering—along with 


illustrations of elaborate table settings and 


spectacular food presentation—she displays | 


how dining can become the ultimate work of 
art. Young is a lecturer in culinary history at 
Sotheby’s Institute of Art. 


The Tiger’s Way: A U.S. Private’s 
Best Chance for Survival 


By H. JOHN POOLe ‘64 
Posterity Press, 2003 


U.S. forces will have difficulty winning future 
guerrilla, terrorist, or fourth-generation wars, 
predicts Poole, who believes that while 
America was preoccupied with technology, 
the rest of the world may have evolved tacti- 
cally. With source notes, illustrations, and 
maps, Poole, a retired Marine Corps lieui- 
tenant colonel, hopes to prepare U.S. 
soldiers for the type of short range combat 
used by our adversaries in the East. 


FALLINGWATER RISING 


NK LLOYD WRIGHT, E. J. KAUFMANN, AN 
AMERICA’S MOST EXTRAORDINARY HOU 


FRANKLIN TOKER 


Fallingwater Rising: Frank Lloyd Wright, 
E.J. Kaufman, and America’s Most 


Extraordinary House 


By FRANKLIN TOKER '66 
Knopf, 2003 


In this biography of Fallingwater—the house 
Wright perched over a Pennsylvania water- 
1937—Toker a detailed, 
sometimes hour-by-hour account of the 


fall in offers 


planning process, the engineering hurdles, | 


and the critical and public acclaim the house 
has elicited through the years. Scholars and 


the public have long extolled the house, but — 


Toker—who has been studying Fallingwater 


for 18 years—weaves in the personal stories 


of those most connected to it. He is a pro- 
fessor of the history of art and architecture at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 


Language and Gender 


By PENELOPE ECKERT ‘63 AND 
SALLY MCCONNELL-GINET 
Cambridge, 2003 


- This new introduction to the study of the rela- 


tion between gender and language looks at 


how conversation, word pronunciation, and 


metaphors all participate in defining women 
and men and in changing gender practices. 
Eckert teaches linguistics and cultural and 
social anthropology at Stanford University, 
where she also directs the Program in 
Feminist Studies. 


Illuminating the Renaissance: The Triumph 


of Flemish Manuscript Painting in Europe 


EpITED By THOMAS KREN 72 
Getty Publications, 2003 


This richly illustrated catalogue, which comple- 
ments the Getty Museum’s exhibition on the 
subject, features the most stunning illumi- 
nated manuscripts produced between 1470 
and 1560 in the region of Belgium and 


northern France. Kren is the curator of man- 


uscripts at the Getty Museum. 


Friends and Citizens: Essays in Honor 
of Wilson Carey McWilliams 


EpiTepD By PETER BATHORY ‘64 AND 
Nancy L ScHwarTz '67 
Rowman & Littlefield, 2001 


This Obie-packed volume of essays pays homage 
to McWilliams, a leading teacher of political 
science at Rutgers (and formerly at Oberlin) 
known for his provocative studies of 
American political thought. Six of the 15 
contributors are alumni; their essays discuss 
such themes as human pride, friendship and 
fraternity, and citizenship as a path to virtue. 
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Jim Griswold and Bonnie Day Griswold 31, of 
Exeter, N.H., celebrated their 70th wedding 
anniversary in September. Married in Oberlin’s 
Fairchild Chapel in 1933, the couple’s grandson, 
Charlie Blandy '94, followed suit when marrying 
Janet McKelvey '94 there in 2001. 


Brooks Ranney earned his doctorate at 
Northwestern University Medical School, spe- 
cializing in obstetrics and 
gynecology. He began a spe- 
cialty practice in Yankton, 
S.D., and upon retiring at 
age 80, now escorts tours 
with his wife, Vi. They had 
planned to escort a 60th 
anniversary of D-Day tour 
to England, the beaches of Normandy, and the 
Battle of the Bulge area, followed by a tour to 
the heart of Europe. Brooks is planning four 
Lewis and Clark trail tours this year from 
St. Louis, Mo., to Astoria, Ore. Oberlin fami- 
lies and friends are invited to join in. P: 
605.665.3596. E-mail: viranney@mchsi.com. 


John W. Copeland, a 
YMCA director for 42 years, 
was presented with the first 
annual Community Service 
Award by the YMCA of 
metropolitan Detroit, named 


in John’s honor. The award 


recognizes his career and 
community service since retiring in 1979 and 
follows his induction into the YMCA Hall of 
Fame in 1990. John’s Oberlin honors include his 


1995 induction into the Heisman Club Athletic 
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Hall of Fame and a 2000 Distinguished Service 
Award. e Ernest Edwin Doerschuk was the 
oldest of 33 Doerschuk/Doershuk family mem- 
bers to attend a family reunion at the Oberlin 
Inn last July. The former state librarian for the 
State of Pennsylvania, he and his librarian wife, 
Jeanne, say they enjoyed touring the new build- 
ings on campus. Other alumni attendees were 
Richard Marshall '43, Carl Doershuk ’52, and 


Emma Lou Plummer Doershuk ’53. 


Helen Strassburger Boatwright received an 


honorary doctorate of music from Syracuse 
University in May 2003. She writes: “When the 
chancellor [of Syracuse] wrote me that I had 
been nominated...it was overwhelming to me.” 
Helen taught at Eastman and is still teaching, 
singing, and lecturing on the songs of Charles 
Ives, for whom she has become a champion. @ 


John Wolf, an accomplished author, newspa- 


per columnist, retired minister, and historian, is 


a 23-year member of the Valparaiso Rotary 
Club in Indiana. The club honored him last 
June with its Four-Way Test Award, recognizing 
individuals who promote truth, fairness, and 
goodwill in their communities. John also serves 
as the Indiana coordinator for the Coalition 


Against Legalized Gambling. 


William Tallmadge, MM ’46, a professor of 


music at Berea College and emeritus professor 


of music at the State University of New York’s 
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College of Education, received an Alumni 
Award from Grinnell College last May in recog- 
nition of his distinguished achievement and 
service. An accomplished teacher and author in 
the genres of jazz, blues, and American reli- 
gious music, Bill is also a competitive race 


walker who set the American record for a 10-K 


_ walk in 1996. Also an exercise teacher and can- 


cer survivor, he encourages classmates to visit 
www.cancerstarved.com for information on 


new complementary cancer therapy. 


Bob Owen celebrates 60 years of service and a 
45-year tenure as organist/choirmaster at Christ 
Church in Bronxville, N.Y. His recording of sev- 
eral monumental pieces of organ literature on 


the Christ Church Organ has inspired several 


_ Obies, including newly appointed professor of 


organ James Christie and Bob’s recent organ 
student, James Feddeck '05, who took second 
prize last year in the National Competition for 
Young Organists. Working alongside Bob at 
Christ Church is Christopher Wells '99, director 


of music and new organist of Christ Church. 
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Betty Behr Ryback has retired after 19 years 


with the San Fernando Valley Association for the 
Retarded. She cares for her husband of 53 years 


and has three children and two granddaughters. 


Margaret (Peggy) Maier Reid is a 56-year 


organist and choir director at Cremona 


Congregational Church in Alberta. She writes: 


profile 


Legal Aid for Activists 


“We continue to farm with our families and 


would not trade rural life for anything.” 


Elaine Evans Dee visited the Wadsworth 


Atheneum Museum of Art in Hartford, Conn., 
to view a self-portrait drawing by American 
artist Marsden Hartley. The drawing was pre- 
Allen 


Museum as a gift from the Class of 1945 and 


sented to Oberlin’s Memorial Art 


was included in a traveling retrospective exhi- 


t sounds a little like a coalition of superheroes. The 
Midnight Special Law Collective, a nonprofit legal aid 
organization formed by Dan Spalding ’99 and five other 
social activists in Oakland, Calif., teaches legal, yet effective 
means of protesting to activist groups locally and nationwide. 
The group's main goal is to “demystify the law” by hold- 
ing such training sessions as “Know Your Rights” and “Non- 
Violent Direct Action.” Members of the collective are not lawyers, but instead rely on their 
network of lawyers and resources to both prepare citizens for upcoming protests and then 


defend those who are arrested. 


The group had its start in the wake of the World Trade Organization demonstrations in 
Seattle in March 2000, helping public defenders prepare 600 cases for trial; all in all, only 
one protester was convicted. Later that year, prior to demonstrations against the World 
Bank and International Monetary Fund in Washington, DC, the Collective trained 1,500 
activists and staffed around-the-clock phone lines for those who were arrested. Spalding 
himself, who had just become involved with the Collective, led three training sessions and 
became hooked. “At the end of my two weeks, | realized that | loved Midnight Special and 
hated my ‘real’ job,” he says. “Two months later | quit and moved to Los Angeles to join them. 
| think my unofficial role is ‘the guy who keeps in touch with contacts around the U.S.’” 

That’s quite a task, considering that the group is recognized by 
some of the best-known mass-mobilization units in the United States 
and Canada. Its web site—midnightspecial.net—is “open source,” 

meaning free for anyone to copy, alter, and redistribute. 
These days, the group is staying busy locally, reaching out to 
high-school students and minority groups who may be unaware of 
their legal rights. The collective published a Know Your Rights 
comic book that teaches youth of color how to act if 
arrested and jailed by police. A video is in the making, 
as is a second comic geared for Hispanic students 
that involves Barbara “Bobbie” Lopez ’00 of La Raza 


Centro Legal. 
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bition of the artist. After the exhibit closed in 
Hartford, the piece traveled to the Phillips 
Collection in Washington, D.C., and the 


Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art in Kansas City. 


Don Illig, a resident of Kendal at Oberlin, has 
banded together retired members of the busi- 
ness, professional, and nonprofit communities 
to provide advice and assistance to local non- 
profits. MANA (Management Assistance for 
Nonprofit Agencies) recently developed a mar- 
keting plan for a summer camp run by the 


Access Program of Oberlin. 


Priscilla Haley Bilous and her husband, Ted, 
moved from Long Island, N.Y., to York, Maine, 
where she belongs to the York Art Association 
and is showing in a gallery there. “It has been a 
dream come true for me moving back to my 
family’s state and the source of inspiration for my 
art.” Her sister, Patience Haley Ghikas, and hus- 
band live just five miles north in Cape Neddick. 


Bill Cundiff writes: “Imagine this: a 73-year- 
old Con graduate playing a piano recital in an 
assisted living home at the request of a 100-year- 
old College alum! It happened here at Pilgrim 
Place in Claremont, Calif., when Ray Gibbons 
'24 asked me to perform at Pitzer Lodge last July. 
Like those batteries, some Oberlin grads just 
keep going and going and going!” In September, 
Bill returned to Japan, where he had taught for 
43 years, to play recitals in Tokyo and Sendai. 
“I’m actually performing more now than ever 


before in my life.” 


Gary Lane claims that asking him why he likes 
crinoids is like asking him why he likes ice 
cream. For much of his career, Gary has studied 
these complex, 500-million-year-old marine ani- 
mals, and he helped create a crinoid research 
group at Indiana University-Bloomington. Now 
a professor emeritus of geology, Gary's work was 
featured in the IU alumni magazine last sum- 
mer. ¢ Richard A. Miller, a professor of eco- 


nomics at Wesleyan University since 1973, is 


the first faculty member to hold the newly estab 
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lished Woodhouse/Sysco Chair in Economics, 
named for John Woodhouse, who led the Sysco 
Corporation for 33 years. e Alan Roberts, asso- 
ciate professor of medicine at the Medical 
College of Georgia, incorporates ethics into his 
medical curriculum. In 2002, Peter Jennings 
and Todd Brewster interviewed Alan for their 
recent book, In Search of America. 


Daniel Baer, a longtime pathologist who 
retired in 1997 as chief of laboratory services at 
the Veterans Affairs Medical Center in Portland, 
Ore., was honored by the American Society for 
Clinical Pathology in September with the Ward 
Burdick Award for Distinguished Service. His 
distinguished career includes forming and 
directing the pathology department at the 
Northwest Healthcare 


System and many years as a professor at Oregon 


Kaiser-Permanente 


Health and Services University. Daniel today 
devotes time to his hydroponic garden and his 
second vocation, artisan bread making. 


Alice Van Ausdal Hotopp retired from the 
University of Dayton after 30 years on the voice 


faculty, although she still teaches 25 students in 
her private studio. She received the Amici 
Musicae award in 2002 from the music faculty 
and was honored by the Ohio Vocal Arts 
Network in 2000. “I am still an active per- 
former and enjoy teaching, family, travel, and a 


new interest in drawing and watercolor. 


A new counseling center at SUNY-Geneseo was 
dedicated to John W. Davis and Joan A. 
Reeves last year in honor of their 30-year coun- 
seling careers there. John retired in 1995 as 
director of the counseling center and is credited 
for increasing students’ access to mental health 
care. His bother, James Davis 57, was a speaker 
at the March 2003 dedication ceremony. ¢ 
Judith Crane Miller volunteers as a crisis 
counselor with For the Child, a rescue agency 
for abused children. Also an active piano 
instructor in Seal Beach, Calif., she trains see- 


ing-eye dogs for the visually impaired and volun- 


’ 


teers in special education classes at her local 


public school. ¢ Jim Newman was among the 


audience members attending the Dave Brubek 
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Quartet concert at Finney Chapel in October. 
The show came 50 years after Brubek’s 1953 
performance, recorded for his legendary Jazz at 
Oberlin album. Jim organized the 1953 concert 
at Oberlin and now runs an annual music festi- 


val on the west coast. 


Stanley Fisher writes: “After 35 years teaching 
at Boston University Law School, I am off for a 
year of adventure in Africa” to teach law at the 
University of Asmara. Stanley began his teaching 
career in Ethiopia and says that “living in the 
Horn of Africa in these post-war-in-lraq days 
should prove more challenging than in the ’60s, 
but we are looking forward to what it will bring.” 
Accompanying him is his “co-vivant,” Jenny 
Wilder. E-mail: szf@bu.edu. e Harlan Gephart 
recently retired after 35 years as a pediatrician 
and professor of clinical pediatrics at the 
University of Washington Medical School in 
Seattle. He chaired the American Board of 
Pediatrics in 2001 and is now a part-time 
and ADHD 
hrgephart@comcast.net. ¢ 
Michael Shinagel, dean 


of Continuing Education 


teacher consultant. E-mail: 


and University Extension 
at Harvard University, was 
awarded the degree of 
Doctor Honoris Causa by 


4 


Shinagel 


the Universidad Argentina 
de la Empresa in Buenos Aires in August 2003 


in recognition of his career. 


Artist Joan EFarber’s watercolors of Ireland’s 


Slievemore mountain, titled In the Shadow of 


Slievemore, have been on exhibit at New York 
University’s Glucksman Ireland House. Her 
works capture the mountain “in its continually 
changing, stark beauty.” e Franklin Porath and 
his wife, Mary, moved from Nottingham, U.K,. 
to Zurich, Switzerland, “where, coincidentally, 
Tonhalle 


David Zinman conducts the 


Orchestra.” Mary took a post with Phonak, a 
hearing aid manufacturer. Franklin writes: “I 
shall be tagging along, although I suspect I shall 
be commuting to the UK for awhile.” E-mail: 
frankporath@hotmail.com. 


Lee Roth and Nancy Hanawalt Roth 60, who 
met as freshmen at Oberlin, were featured in a 
2002 cover story of Elegant Lifestyles Magazine 
that highlighted their involvement in the musi- 
cal community of Raritan Township, N.J. Lee, a 
real estate lawyer with his own practice, per- 
forms with the Hunterdon Harmonizers barber- 
shop chorus and WOW barbershop quartet. 
Nancy, a violinist, founded the Hunterdon 
Symphony and the Hunterdon Musical Arts, a 
nonprofit that supports community music. ¢ 
Harry R. Stang, a partner at Bryan Cave LLP 
in Santa Monica, Calif., was inducted as a 
fellow of the College of 
Labor 


Lawyers. Harry formerly 


and Employment 


served as the national head 
of Bryan Cave’s Labor and 
Employment practice and is 
of Oberlin’s 


Board of Trustees. 


Bob Gill, a 30-year administrator at the 


a member 


University of California-Riverside, received a 
2003 Outstanding Staff Award. With a PhD in 
zoology from the University of Michigan, he 
joined the UC faculty in 1967 and today serves 
as executive assistant to the chancellor. Bob is a 
very active community volunteer and in 2002 
earned the Civil Rights Leadership Award from 
the California Association of Human Relations 
Organizations. ¢ Murray Tucker retired from 
federal government service in September and 
joined the faculty of the College of Business 
Administration at Fairleigh Dickinson University, 
where he teaches healthcare policy and phar- 


macoeconomics. E-mail: murtuc2@juno.com. 


less Brodnax writes: “Since retiring from 
WEMT radio, Lyric Opera of Chicago, and the 


Diocese of 


communications office of the 
Chicago, | now volunteer as a bell historian 
for the Hudson Mohawk Industrial Gateway at 
the Burden Iron Works Museum in Troy, N.Y. 
Troy was the early hub of the Industrial 
Revolution—the ‘Silicon Valley’ of the 19th 
century.” E-mail: xerxes]46@netscape.net. 


Web: www.hudsonmohawkgateway.org. 


John Ferguson has been composing and 
arranging numerous concertatos, reviewed as 
“superb” and as “guaranteeing a festive service!” 
He directs the organ and church music pro- 
gram at St. Olaf’s College in Northfield, Minn., 
conducts the St. Olaf Cantorei, and designs 
worship events around the country. e Harold 
Weller, founder and director of the Las Vegas 
Philharmonic, was honored by the Las Vegas 
Chamber of Commerce with the 2003 Arts and 
Entertainment Award. “The LVPhil has made 
astounding progress in five years and has 
become the premiere musical arts organiza- 
tion in southern Nevada,” he says. E-mail: 
halweller@earthlink.net. 


Daniel Gomez-Ibanez directs the Peace 
Council, a Wisconsin-based organization he 
founded seven years ago to bring together lead- 
ers from various spiritual traditions—including 
the Dalai Lama and Bishop Tutu—who are 
committed to working for peace. The group 
undertakes such projects as supporting a shelter 
for child victims of sex trade in Thailand and 
conducting a peace walk into the line of fire 
in Cambodia. Web: www.peacecouncil.org. e 
Marcia Sprinkle received the first-ever Blue 
Ribbon Award from Partners in Prevention, a 
coalition of leading child abuse prevention 
organizations in Washington, DC. Marcia runs 


the Catholic Charities Parenting Program and 
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leads both the Washington Parent Education Col- 
laborative and the D.C. Parent Education Initia- 


tive. E-mail: sprinklem@catholiccharitiesde.org. 


After 35 years in Berkeley, Calif., Susan 


Hammock Page and husband Mayer Shacter 


have moved to San Miguel de Allende, Mexico, 
where Susan will continue her writing career 
while Mayer returns to his artwork. E-mail: 


Susan@susanpage.com. 


Sharon Davis Gratto is an associate profes- 


sor of music and coordinator of music educa- 
tion at Gettysburg College 
(Pa.), as well as founder and 
director of its Children’s 
Choir. She 


with a Callie Award as an 


was honored 
Exceptional Woman in the 
Arts in 2003 and received 
the Pennsylvania Music 
Educators Association District 7 Citation of 
Excellence Award in Higher Education last 
April. E-mail: sgratto@gettysburg.edu. e 
George Joseph, a professor of French and 
Francophone studies in Geneva, N.Y., is newly 
married to Thelma Pinto, of South Africa and 
the Netherlands. Their civil ceremony was held 
in Bilthoven in the Netherlands, with a religious 
ceremony in the Anglican Cathedral in Cape 
Town, South Africa. Thelma teaches courses in 


Africana studies. 


Alan Buster still teaches English at the 
Harvard-Westlake School in Los Angeles, but is 
retiring after 13 years as a College Board con- 
sultant. “In that time I've given almost 100 
Advanced Placement workshops in the western 
U.S. and as far off as Heidelberg and Kuala 
Lumpur.” He'll continue writing biographical 
articles for reference books, most recently on 
actress Ann Sothern. E-mail: 
alanbuster@yahoo.com. e 
Sue Davy Trosclair was 
named 2003 Teacher of the 
Year by the Alabama Music 
Teachers Association last 


June. She runs an_ inde- 


Trosclair 


pendent piano studio in 


both Alabama and Mississippi and was the 
featured soloist in a September performance 
of Beethoven's Piano Concerto No. 1 by the 
Mobile Piano Ensemble. 


Michael Murray completed a new recording 
on the Cavaillé-Coll organ at St. Sulpice in Paris, 
one of a handful of Cavaillé-Coll masterpieces 
still intact. The all-French album features the 
music of Dupré, with whom Michael studied, 
and uses new Direct Stream Digital technology. 
e Mark Simcox returned to Boston where he 
plays cello in the Lyric Opera Orchestra, among 
others. During the 2002-03 season, he was act- 
ing associate principal cello of the Honolulu 
Symphony, an experience he much enjoyed. 
Among the many joys, he says, was working with 
fellow Con grads Nancy Masaki Hathaway '74 
and Stephen Dinion '89. A: 66 Myrtle St., 
Boston, MA 02114. P: 617.523.6729. E-mail: 


mcesimcox@gis.net. 


Ken Braiterman completed four years as chair 
of the New Hampshire Mental Health Con- 
sumer Council, where he captained the team 


“that saved the state’s peer support network from 
a 60 percent budget cut.” He now teaches recov- 
ery methods and writes and consults with the 
New Hampshire-Dartmouth Psychiatric Research 
Center and the state mental health authority. E- 
mail: Kenbrait@aol.com. e As a member of the 
National Lawyers Guild, James Rinaldi partic- 
ipated as a legal observer in the San Francisco 
Bay area demonstrations 
against the war in Iraq. He 
says that “co-thinkers” in 
Great Britain reprinted his 
1974 article on the war in 
Vietnam in a larger book- 
let, Olive Drab Rebels, 


which addresses the issue 


Rinaldi 


of organizing against war. He and the National 
Lawyers Guild “continue to organize around the 
concept of ‘No war for empire.” E-mail: boxer 
@boxerlaw.com. ¢ Miles Wender III, a solo 
law practitioner, was installed as a trustee to the 
New Jersey State Bar Association last summer. 
An instructor at the Raritan Valley Community 


College Legal Assisting Program, he practices 


estate litigation, contracts, and real estate and 


commercial law at his Bernardsville law tirm. 
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Cheryl Willis Hudson and husband Wade 
celebrated the 15th anniversary of Just Us Books 
publishing company, which they founded in 
1988 to fill a need for black-interest, children’s 
literature. The award-winning company was 
named Small Business Pioneer of the Year by 
Income Opportunities and received the Stephen 
Crane Literary Award. Also a distinguished 
author, Cheryl wrote Come By Here, Lord: 
Everyday Prayers for Children, which was named 
the Children’s Book of the Year by Blackboard, 
Inc. e Artist Philip Koch gave a talk on The 
Artists Seven Secrets last August at the Cape 
Museum of Fine Arts in Dennis, Mass. The lec- 
ture accompanied his exhibition of paintings, 
New England Dreams and Reality, which offered 
“a modern love of intense color with a romantic 
meditation on the New England landscape.” e 
Armena_ Marderosian, director of the Suni 
Project: Music Preservation, has developed 
suniproject.org “to showcase the beautiful 
Armenian songs of Grikor Mirzaian Suni with 
3.5 hours of free listen and download.” Her hus- 
band, former Oberlin professor Ron Suny, is a 
grandson of Grikor Suni. Armena continues to 
teach and train teachers in 
Suzuki piano method. A: 
1723 Wells St., Ann Arbor, 
MI 48104. P: 734.996.1949. 
e Eric Nye jammed with 
fellow members of Local 
777, American Federation 


of Musicians recently in 
Gulfport, Miss. Eric edits the local newsletter 
and writes freelance articles for the Sun Herald. 


Jan_L. Clark was named vice president of 


leadership development and human resources 
for the YMCA of Greater Indianapolis. She has 
20 years of experience in human resources 
administration, including service as vice presi- 
dent of HR at Time Warner Cable. An active 
civic leader, Jan has been involved with the 
National Coalition of 100 Black Women and 
several United Way and YMCA committees. ¢ 
Jan Cobb, known in 1971 as Janis Weintraub 
Krass, was elected by the Adath Israel Syna- 
gogue in Cincinnati as the first female president 
of the congregation in more than 150 years. She 


is a district manager for a large property man- 


retired in 2002 from Intel after 22 years and is 
now an artist who sells her work at the famous 
Portland Saturday Market (and elsewhere). She 
says she enjoys retired life in Oregon with 
her terriers, Wiggles and Rusty. E-mail: 


sssuse@aol.com. 


Organist Timothy Albrecht played a U.S. 
Embassy-sponsored concert in Vienna last 
spring and toured in Georgia, Wisconsin, and 
Nebraska. e Noelle Hirshboeck Turner was 
elected associate dean of the Folkwang 
Hochschule in Essen, Germany, in June 2003, 
where she has been a professor of singing since 
1992. In September she lectured at the 
Lohmann Stiftung-Wiesbaden and in October 
spoke at the conference of the Austrian Singing 
Teachers’ Association in Innsbruck. Her twins, 
Renée-Marie and Nicholas, turned 18 this year. 
E-mail: turnno@aol.com. e Sylvia Kahan, a 
pianist and scholar, published Music's Modern 
Muse: A Life of Winnaretta Singer, Princesse de 
Polignac (University of Rochester Press, 2003), a 
biography of the heiress to the Singer sewing 
machine fortune who subsidized many 20th- 
century musical and literary artists. ¢ Rich 
Orloff has had several plays published in vari- 
ous anthologies, but as of August 2003, “a long- 
held dream has finally been attained: the publi- 
cation of a volume of my plays.” Hal, a trio of his 
most popular one-act comedies, was published 


by Playscripts, Inc., and includes his works 


Oedi, The News from St. Petersburg, and The 


Whole Shebang. “Copies are only nine bucks.” 


rs 


E-mail: richorloff@aol.com. 
™ e° Sandra _ Robinson, a 
y senior trial lawyer with the 
Washington, DC, law firm 
Jack H. Olender and Asso- 
ciates, was honored as a 
: “Star of the Bar” by the local 
Robinson Women’s Bar Association. @ 
Tom Theado says that within months of his 
arrival to Oberlin as a freshman, he had “fool- 
ishly squandered the return portion of my 
roundtrip fare.” In June 2003, he “finally saved 
enough to move on (but not all that far)’. Tom 
and his wife, Stephanie, now live in Amherst, 


Ohio. E-mail: TomTheado@aol.com. 


Mitch Weiss’ well-reviewed book, Managing 


’ ‘oO 4 >?) a] sce 
agement company. ¢ Susan “Suse Corliss, 
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Artists in Pop Music: What Every Artist and 
Manager Must Know to Succeed, was published 
in 2003 by Allworth Press. He teaches courses 
Pop/Rock Artists and 


Managing on Broadway at New York University. 


called Managing 
Mitch, who has managed disco icons The 
Village People for the past 12 years, backs up his 
teaching and speaking engagements by manag- 
ing such Broadway shows as A Chorus Line and 


Disney's Beauty and the Beast. 


Nancy K. Brown, having completed a yearlong 
contract for a high school library in Rome, has 
returned to her home in Montreal. With her is 
Italian journalist and new husband Sandro Di 
Leo. E-mail: nancybrown54@netscape.net. 
Steve McQuillin spent several weeks last 
summer identifying and photographing build- 
ings in Medina, Ohio, that have a historic claim 
to fame. Steve's company, McQuillin and 
Associates, has been nominating buildings to 
the National Register of Historic Places for more 
than 20 years. e Marti Nerenstone, a manag- 
ing attorney at Iowa Legal Aid’s Council Bluffs 
office, received the Iowa State Bar Association's 
Community Service Award in 2003. She devotes 
volunteer time to a synagogue, hospital, radio 
station, and senior and low-income family serv- 
ice organizations, and she and her certified ther- 
apy dog, Emma, received the 2002 Presidential 
Citation from the lowa Veterinary Medical 
Association. ¢ Hilary Pople and her daughter, 
Kimberly, attended an investiture ceremony at 
Buckingham Palace, where Hilary's father, now 
Sir John Pople, was knighted by the queen. 
Hilary’s husband, Rick Malkowski 73, and other 
daughter, Jennifer ‘04, stayed home in Chicago; 
pictures of Rick with his hiking group are online 
E-mail: 
HJPople@aol.com and trailman49@aol.com. e 
John Saint is a physician 


in the Sangamon Obstetri- 


at www.angelfire.com/trek/rickhike. 


cians and Gynecologists 
group in Springfield, IIl., 
which joined the faculty at 
Southern Illinois University 


of Medicine. In addition to 


seeing patients, John will 
teach medical residents and students. e David 
Tichane, after working as an intellectual prop- 
erty attorney with Tandem Computers and Sony 
Corporation, has opened a solo law practice in 


Silicon Valley. A registered patent attorney, he 


EEE 


also takes on projects in general intellectual 
property law: one of his busiest specialties is 
suing dry cleaner establishments. A: 979 Pinto 
Palm Terrace, Suite 24, Sunnyvale, CA 94087. 
Pe406e737.1225, 


James M. Day completed, with honours, a 
postgraduate diploma in theology at Cambridge 
University and finished two years of training for 
ordained ministry in the Church of England at 
Westcott House. He was ordained deacon last 
July by the Lord Bishop of the Diocese in 
Europe and is assistant curate of St. Boniface 
Church in Antwerp and the English Church in 
Oostende, Belgium. James holds the endowed 
chair in human development and the psycholo- 
gy of religion at the University of Louvain in 
Belgium. A: Mozartstraat 20/7, Antwerp, Belgium 
2018. E-mail: james.day@psp.ucl.ac.be. e 
David Green was named vice president and 
counsel for technology and new media at the 
Motion Picture Association of America. He 
worked for 16 years at the U.S. Department of 
Justice, where he helped coordinate the enforce- 
ment of criminal laws protecting intellectual 
property. ¢ Brad Tinfow is a systems analyst 
with Prudential Financial and was hired as a 
string reporter to review area classical music 
concerts for New Jersey's Westfield Leader 
(www.goleader.com). He lives in Westfield with 
his wife, Gene, and daughters Elena, 13, and 
Alexandra, 8, who study piano and violin. A: 722 
Saunders Ave., Westfield, NJ 07090. E-mail: 
Brad. Tinfow@att.net. 


Russell W. Baxter was appointed by Virginia 
Governor Mark Warner to the position of assis- 
tant secretary of natural resources in December 
2002. He oversees Virginia's participation in the 
multi-state Chesapeake Bay Program and assists 
the secretary of natural resources in the devel- 
opment of policy. e Bob Sandman was elected 
chair of the board of directors of the Office of 


General Ministries, one of the covenanted 


E-mail your news and 


high-res digital images to 
alumni.mag@oberlin.edu 


ministries of the United Church of Christ. His 
term runs through the close of the General 
Synod in 2005. Bob lives in Greater Cincinnati 
as a business law textbook editor and adjunct 


economics professor. 


Photographer and artist Susan Kazlow 
Friedland, owner of Red Dog Studios in 
Alpharetta, Ga., won the Atlanta Journal's Travel 
Photography Competition (places category) in 
2002. Web: www.red-dog-studios.com. @ Artist 
Ken Losey had his first 
exhibition, If Infinite, can it 
be loved? An Exhibition of 
Abstract Paintings, displayed 
in the English department 
at Sonoma State University 
in Rohnert Park, Calif. E- 
mail: klosey@neteze.com. ¢ 
Scott A. Smith has worked for over 20 years 
for Blackwell's, a British publisher, academic 
retailer, and library supplier. He currently rep- 
resents the firm to libraries in the United 
Kingdom, Europe, the Middle East, and 
North Africa and commutes between Oxford 
and Portland, Ore. E-mail: scott.alan.smith 


@blackwell.com. 


Deborah Hollenbach Bjornstad is a senior 
attorney with Buchanan Ingersoll in Philadelphia, 


specializing in commercial litigation. e Cynthia 
Mowery Oppermann is working on her third 
chamber music CD with Spanish music for 
soprano, flute, violin, and harp. She has been 
principal harpist with the Baden-Badener 
Philharmonic since 1983 and also plays in the 
National Opera, Karlsruhe, where her three sons 
attend the music high school. Cynthia is married 
to improv musician, harp builder, and _ steel- 
string harpist Rudiger Oppermann. A: 5, rue de 
l'école, F67169 Oberlauterbach, France. e Bob 
Stern is senior vice president and general coun- 
cil of Sodexho, Inc., based in Gaithersburg, Md. 
He and the Sodexho law department received a 
Diversity Employer of Choice Award in 2003 
from the Minority Corporate Counsel Associa- 
tion. e Laurel Wallace traveled last July to 
Peru, the place of her birth, and helped her 
father, archeologist Dwight Wallace, excavate a 
Paracas site he first discovered in 1957. Laurel is 


an archaeologist and historic structure specialist 


for the New Mexico Department of Transporta- 
tion and lives with her husband, Joseph Traugott, 
in Santa Fe, N.M. “Hello to all Obie friends!” 
E-mail: laurel.wallace@nmshtd.state.nm.us. 


Mitchell Clark, in “sporting a variety of musi- 
cal hats” has taught composition, world music, 
and musicianship at the Walden School in 
Dublin, N.H. He was awarded the Fellowship in 
Music Composition from the Rhode Island 
State Council on the Arts in 2002, and his A 
Fine Day for the Curious (and Wet)—for an 
ensemble of bamboo stomping tubes—has been 
included annually in WaterFire Providence. 
Mitchell is a research fellow in the department 
of musical instruments at the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston, where he will curate an exhibi- 
tion of Asian instruments in 2005. ¢ Lise Lund 
moved to Millville, Pa., several years ago and 
changed careers from horseshoer to veterinarian. 
“My life has been about science, horses, and 
ultimately, health.” She participated in a 
triathlon in September sponsored by the 
Leukemia and Lymphoma Society. e Michael 
Parker joined the piano faculty of Guilford 
College last August and is also on the faculty of 
Greensboro College. He remains the artistic 
director of Alamance Chorale in Burlington, 
N.C., and performs frequently as a chamber 
musician, accompanist, and soloist. “] am happy 
and healthy and have much to be grateful for.” 
A: 2618-A Battleground Ave. #121, Greensboro, 
NC 27408. E-mail: mparker@guilford.edu. 
David Smith, after eight years as a stay-at- 
home dad and teacher to three children, now 
teaches sixth grade language arts at Norfolk 
Collegiate School. “I can’t believe I’m getting 
paid to discuss great literature with young 
adults!” His wife, Marta Satin-Smith '83, “con- 
tinues to thrive as a pediatric endocrinologist at 
the Children’s Hospital of the King’s Daughters 
in Norfolk, Va. We fish, sail, and kayak off our 
dock on the Lynnhaven River in Virginia Beach 


and lead a blissfully satisfied life!” 


Jonathan Freund, undertaking a “mid-life 
course correction,” entered the master's of arts 
program in Jewish Education at the University 
of Judaism in Los Angeles. He also volunteers at 
the Survivors of the Shoah Visual History Founda- 
tion. A: 3400 Butler Ave., Los Angeles, CA 
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90066. E-mail: jfreund@spamcop.net. e Thomas 
Hecht, an acclaimed pianist and chamber 
musician, joined the Singapore Conservatory of 
Music last July as the first head of piano studies. 
He has performed in major cultural centers on 
five continents and has appeared with leading 
orchestras, including the New York Philharmonic 
and the Bavarian Radio Orchestra. A protégé of 
legendary piano teacher Leon Fleisher, Thomas 
received advanced degrees at the Peabody 
Institute and has recorded several CDs, includ- 


ing a solo featuring 20th-century masterworks. 


Caroline Jaffe-Pickett married Emmett 


Pickett, an economic zone coordinator, last fall 
in upstate New York. She continues to work in 
Brooklyn as director of communications for the 
National Student Nurses Association and cre- 
ates and sells polymer clay jewelry at craft shows 
and stores; she also enjoys fiction writing and 
has a novel in progress. E-mail: caroline 
@nsna.org. ¢ Michael J. Martin is associate 
director of development for the 4-H program 
at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity and remains active 
in community theater and 
choral singing. E-mail: 
mmartin@psu.edu. 8 
Bradford Swing worked 
on Boston’s first green 
building, dedicated in 2002, 


and organized a Green Building Task Force 


last June. He was awarded the Jerome L. 
Rappaport Boston Urban Fellowship for the 
mid-career master’s in public administration 
program at the John F. Kennedy School of 
Government at Harvard and is currently a 
special assistant in the Boston mayor's Office of 
Environmental Services. E-mail: bswing542@ 
earthlink.net. e Keith S. Toth collaborated with 
the late Guy Thérien and John B. Herrington in 
the design of a II/8 organ for Guilbault-Thérien 
of St-Hyacinthe, Quebec. The instrument was 
influenced by the late 19th- and early 20th-cen- 
tury house organs built by Cavaillé-Coll and 
Mutin-Cavaillé-Coll, and was installed in Keith's 


New York apartment in 2002. 


Jennifer Nash Benjamin, a seventh-grade 


biology teacher “known for creating a warm 


; : 4 ) : : 
classroom,” was nominated for the 2003 Kane 


County Educator of the Year Award in Illinois. 
She teaches in Geneva, Ill. e Suzette Bishop's 


poetry manuscript, She Took Off I 


ler Wings 
and Shoes, won the 2003 May Swenson Poetry 
Award, $1,000, and the honor of having her 
poem published by Utah State University Press. 
Poet Alicia Ostriker chose Suzette’s work from 
among 800 submissions. E-mail: sbishop 
@tamiu.edu. e Daylanne English and hus- 
band Eugene Shenk ’82 relocated to St. Paul, 
Minn., where Daylanne joined the English 
faculty at Macalester College. Her book, 
Unnatural Selections: Eugenics in American 
Modernism and the Harlem Renaissance, will be 
published this spring by the University of North 
Carolina Press. E-mail: daylanne@msn.com. e 
Howard Fredrics was appointed senior lectur- 
er and route leader of Creative Music 
Technologies at Kingston University in London. 
He works with librettist Paul Bentley on an 
opera about his cousin, the 1930's world junior 
welterweight boxing champion, Jack “Kid” Berg. 
A: 4 Wren House, 2B High St., Hampton Wick, 
Surrey, UK KT1 4DP. E-mail: howardfredrics 
@hotmail.com. e Brian Golden was awarded 


the Sandra Rotman Chair in 
Health Sector Management 
at the University of ‘Toronto, 
where he is a professor of 
strategic management at the 
Rotman School of Manage- * ; 
ment and professor of health ween 


policy, management, and 
evaluation with the faculty of medicine. He 
conducts research in and advises on the restruc- 
turing of health care systems. “The failings of 
Canada’s socialized medicine are grossly over- 
stated, Canada does have more than one MRI, 
and ‘wallet biopsies’ aren't performed before 
determining who gets care,” he says. ¢ 
Jasmine Love (aka Ginger Henderson) is a 
staff writer for the CBS drama The District. Her 
November 15 episode was directed by Kevin 
Dowling ’77. e Bruce Wightman, associate 
professor of biology at Muhlenberg College in 
Allentown, Pa., received a $343,838 grant from 
the National Science Foundation to support his 
study of the function of the NR2E genes in the 
nematode worm Caenorhabitis elegans. His 


project will aid in the understanding of the 


_ What’s happening in your region? Find out at 


Regional 
Roundup 


Japanese Tour 


www.oberlin.edu/alumassc/oberlinClubs/regions.html 


Tokyo—Obies who visited Japan in October as part of an Alumni 
Association-sponsored tour met up with Tokyo-based alumni. On 
hand for the dinner was ougoing Alumni Association Executive 


Director Midge Brittingham ’60 and 
Professor of History Ron DiCenzo 
(third from left). \ncluded in the 
group was Richard N. Gustafson "95 
(above right) with wife Minako Imada 
and son Noa (see his ’95 alumni 
note). Thanks to Yoko Endo ’98 for 
organizing the event. 


Standing Ovations 
Atlanta—Two dozen Obies met for the inaugural production of Atlanta's newest theatrical 
company, True Colors, in October, where artistic director Kenny Leon led a performance of 
August Wilson’s Fences. Alums had the chance to meet Leon and Wilson before heading to a 
post-show meet-and-greet at Einstein's. “Some alums told me this was the best Oberlin event 
they'd ever attended in Atlanta,” said Linda Kirwin '72, who with Shawn Jones ’89, organized 
the event in conjuction with Spelman College. 


Yoko Endo 98 
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molecular mechanisms of the development of 
the nervous system. @ Janet Wilder and Dale 
Kutyna were married August 11, 2001, in a gar- 
den ceremony outside of Boston. Obies attend- 
ing included Bonnie Wolfe, John Wilder ‘48, 
David Wilder 50, Donald Wilder '53, Alison 
Herriot Wilder 56, and Laurie Hussey and Jim 
Lindsay, both ’82. Janet is a health care organ- 
izer and Dale is a software developer. The cou- 
ple lives in Cambridge, Mass., and welcomed 
son Roger Wilder Kutyna to the family on 
February 8, 2003. 


Antony Adeus Fine married Sarah Kaylor 
last July 19 in a civil ceremony at his family’s 
compound in the Catskills. Mark Cooper and 
Jeff Hagan, as well as Steve Miller, Lee 
Spector, and Jim Weliky, all 84, were on hand to 
make sure Antony “didn't give away the secret 
Oberlin handshake.” Antony performed with his 
duo, J.C. and Amphibious, during the ceremony, 
and guests danced long into the night. e Jaclyn 
Geller earned her PhD in English and 
American literature at New York University, with 
a dissertation on domestic counterplots. She 
lives in Brooklyn and had planned to teach part 
time in NYU's English department. ¢ Christina 
Helms and Alberto Sigismondi welcomed their 
second son, Andrew (pronounced Andrea on 
their side of the Atlantic), last May 3 in Milan. 
A: via Giovanni da Procida 26, Milan 20149. 
E-mail: ch50@columbia.edu. ¢ Genet May, 
husband Rusty, and daughter Jennie sold their 
home and family business and are driving 
around the U.S. for 10 months. e Leon Polott, 
president and founder of 5iTech, a technology 
transfer firm, won the Crain’s Cleveland Business 
40 Under Forty Award in 2002. Leon, his wife, 
Leslie, and daughters Libby and Abby live in 
Hudson, Ohio. 


David Kukla teaches math at Sabino High 
School in Tuscon, Ariz. His innovative teaching 
techniques, which include a website featuring 


assignments, worksheets, uploaded notes from 


class, and enrichment and tutorial links, along 


with his exemplary personal dedication, earned 
Radio Shack National Teacher 
Award. ¢ Candido Negron is founder of 
HoMoVISIONES, an art education and media 


production non-profit focusing on gay Latinos. 


him a 


Her film Amores Locos was selected for screen- 
ing at NewFest 2003: the 15th Anniversary New 
York Gay and Lesbian Film Festival last past 


June. Web: www.homovisiones.org. 


Susannah _Erler is a station manager at 
WOUB 90.3 FM, the NPR affiliate in Quincy, Ill. 
e Anthony Houston gave the keynote address 
at the Cleveland Scholarship Programs ceremo- 
ny that honored 436 graduating seniors with 
$600,00 in scholarships. Anthony, a former 
award recipient, is president and co-founder of 
Innovation Management Advisory Partners, a 
consulting firm. e Eva Schlesinger won Literal 
Latte’s food verse competition and her poem 
appeared in the journal’s summer 2003 issue. 
She hiked for two weeks in the Costa Rican 
rainforest last summer, which she’s wanted to 
see since Rima McCoy '90 described its magic 
to her. “Thanks, Rima! I had a wonderful time!” 


Steve Hawley and wife Evie welcomed baby 
daughter Alice Katherine last March 30. “After a 
little shaky start and time with too many spe- 
cialists, Alice is a chatty and wiggly baby girl.” E- 
mail: oberlin@plinth.org. e Jeffrey Kahan wel- 
comed baby Felix David Kahan last March 3. He 
works at the California Department of Justice 
and has begun teaching legal writing at the USC 
Law School. ¢ Gregory Kehm and Gabrielle 
Kissinger welcomed Quentin Liam Kehm last 
September 30 in Portland, Maine. Gregory is 
working on a biodiversity assessment of the 
Northern Appalachians with the Nature Con- 
servancys Northeast and 
Caribbean Division, while 
Gabrielle is the northern 
region conservation director 
at the Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club. A: 43 Central 
St., Hallowell, ME, 04347. 
E-mail: gkehm@tnc.org. 
Marion Arthur Kuszyk and Brent Kuszyk wel- 
comed baby Alison Michele Kuszyk last May 30. 
E-mail: kuszykl@aol.com. ¢ Due to an OAM 
error, Seth Rudetsky’s play, Rhapsody in Seth, 
was incorrectly portrayed in the Fall issue. The 


play has been very well reviewed (“One of the 


Quentin Kehm 


funniest evenings in town” and “Poignant, price- 
less”). Seth produced/conducted a benefit con- 
cert which raised almost $1,000,000 for The 


Actors’ Fund (and is available on Nonesuch 
Records), and he hosts a weekly talk show in 
Manhattan where he’s interviewed such celebs 
as Matthew Broderick, Megan Mullally, and 
Bebe Neuwirth. E-mail: SRudetsky@aol.com. 


Web: www.sethsbroadwaychatterbox.com. 


Adrienne Bloch, an attorney with Communi- 
ties for a Better Environment in Oakland, Calif., 
won the Rick Sutherland Fellowship for 2003. 
Her goal is to work in international law, in part 
to enforce treaties already ratified but not suffi- 
ciently enforced. e Dan Hamilton earned a 
PhD in legal history at Harvard and is spending 
the academic year at New York University’s law 
school as a Gottlieb Fellow in legal history. 
E-mail: dhamilt@fas.harvard.edu. e Janice 
Koistinen-Harris is enjoying life in England, 
where she and husband Andrew have lived since 
2000. Her book on American literature was pub- 
lished last year, and she currently works for a 
government educational organization. The cou- 
ple welcomed their daughter, Beth, in July 2002. 
E-mail: andjan@kharris55.freeserve.co.uk. @ 
Ted Mattison has worked as an actor, writer, 
and director in Los Angeles for 10 years. Last fall 
he wrote, produced, and performed his one-man 
play, Recollect the Snow, and is now working on 
the screen adaptation of the same story. He com- 
pleted a performance art/documentary/theme 
camp at Burning Man in 2002 called Nothing 
Without You, which has been entered in a vari- 
ety of film festivals. Ted has appeared in many 


national TV commercials and a few “mediocre” 


| TV shows. He lives near the Griffith Park Obser- 


vatory with his girlfriend, Barbara Cohen, and 
regularly hikes in the mountains. Web: nothing- 
withoutyou.net. ¢ Mark Rigney and new wife 
Diane Brewer live in Evansville, Ind., where 
Diane teaches theater history and Mark is a stay- 
at-home father and writer. His first book, Deaf 
Side Story: Deaf Sharks, Hearing Jets and a Classic 
American Musical was released in December. 
His play, Lines in the Sand, won the Maxim 
Mazumdar New Play Competition in 2002 and 
was staged at the Alleyway Theater in Buffalo, 
N.Y,, in November. E-mail: tracer@fgi.net. 


| Lisa Beskin’s manuscript of poems, My Work 


Among the Faithful, won the 2003 Blue Lynx 


Prize and will be published this spring. She 
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plans to teach English and creative writing class- 
es at Mount Holyoke and Amherst College. ¢ 


Sean Compagnucci married Cynthia Simmons 


last August 3 in Washington, DC, at the Friends 


Meeting of Washington. Obies standing: Chris 
Moore, Mike Orr '89, Cynthia Simmons, 
Sean, Greg Rigdon, Nick Street '89. Seated: 
Willamarie Moore, Liz O'Donoghue '89, 


foie 


Laurel Reitman 91, and 
Molly Murphy. Cindi is a 
teacher and Sean is dean of 
: studies at Thorton Friends 
: School in Silver Spring, 
Md. E-mail: compagnucci 


—— @att.net. e Chris Garton- 
Compagnucci 


Zavesky, wife Judy ’89, and 
children Nicholas, John, and Dominic relocated 
, Ky., where Chris teaches at Holy 
Angels Academy. E-mail: judyith67@aol.com; 


to Louisville 


inconnul@hotmail.com. e Rachel Levine 
Hitt, husband John Hitt ’89, and son Sam, 5, 
welcomed baby Benjamin Morris Hitt on 
November 10, 2002. e Tom Kluth and Ronna 
Cong renewed their vows last May 18 at the Old 
Arcade in Cleveland. Obies in attendance 
included Molly Murphy and Greg Rigdon, 
Professor Robert Piron, and Sukey Barnum 91. 
The couple was first married in Beijing, Ronna’s 
homeland, last January 30, and they now live in 
New York City. E-mail: twk69@yahoo.com. ¢ 
Gus Mueller and Gretchen Primack 92 were 
married and threw a party at their house near the 
Catskills that was attended by many Obies. E- 
mail: gaprimack@yahoo.com and gus@spies.com. 
e Alisa Pearson collaborated with Geoff 
Hudson '89 on a children’s opera about insects. 
The Bug Opera is their second bug-related proj- 


ect, a follow-up to songs written in 1998 for 


Alisa and pianist Kate Boyd ’91. Alisa recently 
finished a concerto for string quartet and orches- 
tra commissioned by the American Composers 
Forum. She has been singing in Vienna since 
1995. e Catherine Sweeney and husband 
Richard Wynne welcomed baby Caroline Alice 
Wynne on January 26, 
2003—“Superbowl 
Sunday!” she says. Catherine 
works in marketing commu- 
nications for IDX Systems 


Corporation, a medical soft- 


— te 
Caroline Wynne 


ware company, and Richard 


is in marketing strategy for 
oeing’s Commercial Airplanes Group. [he 
family resides in Seattle, where Caroline enjoys 


rolling, sitting up, and admiring Evinrude, their 
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cat. A: 7721 22nd Ave. NW, Seattle, WA, 98117. 
E-mail: catric94@hotmail.com. e Lisa Whitfield 
and John Congdon welcomed baby [ain 
Alexander Chapman Congdon last March 12, 


while Christopher Minarich '88 watched their 5- 


year-old son, Imani. In addition to her freelance 
viola work and teaching, Lisa was appointed to 
the music panel of the New York State Council 
on the Arts and to the ear training faculty of 
Juilliard PreCollege. John was ordained subdea- 
con at Saint Mary Magdalen Orthodox Church 
in New York last June 22. A: 5550 Fieldston Rd. 
#8G, Bronx, NY 10471. E-mail: violamom2 
@aol.com; johnhccongdon@hotmail.com. e 
William Yu, a litigation attorney with Hinshaw 
and Culbertson in Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent of the Asian American Bar Association of 
the Greater Chicago Area. Bill was also 
appointed to the City of Chicago's Commission 
on Human Relations’ Advisory Council on Asian 
Affairs, responsible for enforcing Chicago's 
anti-hate crime ordinance. He and Todd Baker, 
Sam Pipino, and Dave Sienko, Lev Fruchter 
and Dan McCarthy, both '89, and Joe Speidel 
camped in the Poconos at last year's Wheelie- 


fest. E-mail: williamyu@sbcglobal.net. 


Erika 


anatomy and biology to high-school seniors, and 


Bohn Goldbaum teaches human 


fencing to grades 5 through 12 at the Hudson 
School (founded by Suellen Fisher Newman 
'62). Erika, husband David ’89, and their two 
sons, Samuel and Ilan, both 2, couldn't be any 
happier, she says. ¢ Rawn Woodlief took a 
break from her work in Jos, Nigeria, as a mis- 
sionary and returned to 
the States for a few brief 
months during the summer 
and fall. In June, she joined 
Campus Crusade as an 
international staff member 
Great 


working for the 


Woodlief 


Commission Movement of 
Nigeria, where she now works alongside fiancé 
Bernard Ugwuoke. The couple planned to 
wed January 17, 2004, in Jos, Nigeria. E-mail: 


Rawn2003@yahoo.com. 


Ezra Z. Angrist and his wife, Michele, wei- 


comed their first child, Jordan Isadore Angrist, 


last March 3. Ezra is a biotechnology strategic 


consultant and Michele is a professor of politics 
at Union College. E-mail: eangrist@hotmail.com. 
e Demian Austin married Joanna Michelle 
Maurer last July 13 at the Lawrence C. Phipps 
Tennis Pavilion in Denver. Each earned an 
MM at Julliard—Demian is principal trombon- 


ist at the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, while 


Michele plays violin with the American Chamber 
Players in Washington and the Metamorphosen 
Chamber Orchestra in Boston. e Elizabeth 
Hoge married Murat Kalayoglu last April, which 
included a night of dancing 
at the Turkish Embassy 
in Washington, DC. Obie 
included Caleb 
Alexander, Erica Gorn, 
Dost Onger, and Ira Sher; 
Josephine Jacobson Hoge, 
Barbara Elliot Keish, and Jo 
McComb Porter, all 61; and Chris Moore, 
Willamarie Moore, and Adam Yarme, all '90. 


guests 


Elizabeth and Murat are finishing their residen- 
cies at Massachusetts General Hospital, Liz in 
psychiatry. Future interests include internation- 
al medical work. E-mail: lizhoge@yahoo.com. 
Celise Kalke was appointed director of the lit- 
erary department of the Public Theater in New 
York after four years as the resident dramaturg at 
Court Theater. She moves from working mainly 
on classic texts to working with playwrights. E- 
mail: celisek@ aol.com. e Chuck Webster had 
his first solo exhibition of paintings at the 
ZieherSmith Gallery in New York. He writes: 
“I've been deep into making better and better 
art, and looking high and low for teaching work 
that will keep me close to the power and glory of 
Brooklyn. E-mail: chuckwagon29@hotmail.com. 


Web: www.ziehersmith.com. 


Kaitlyn Allocco and Gloster Aaron, Jr., 


welcomed baby William Thomas Allocco last 
June 21. Gloster, who earned his PhD in neuro- 
science at the University of Pennsylvania in 
2000, is now a post-doe at Columbia. Kate is an 
adjunct teacher at City University of New York 
and is working toward a degree in medieval his- 
tory at the University of Texas. The family 
lives in Morningside Heights. e Brent 
Eastwood won a best paper award for his 
research on policy evaluation of technological 
innovations in bureaucracies at an international 
political science conference in Orlando, Fla., 


last August. He also lectured on open source 


MEE 
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intelligence analysis at a colloquium on war, 
film, and literature. An active duty Army officer 
on academic assignment at West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Brent teaches small-unit tactics at WVU 
and is a PhD candidate in political science. 
Before military service, he spent several years as 
a radio and television news reporter and anchor, 
appearing on CNN and covering local news in 
several states. E-mail: beastwood19@yahoo.com. 
e Evan Dawley received a Fulbright Fellowship 
to conduct a year of PhD research in Taiwan and 
Japan digging through libraries and archives for 
information on the history of Jilong, a port city in 
Taiwan. Evan's first published article appeared 
in an edited volume called Global America. 
E-mail: endawley@world.oberlin.edu. e Rev. 
David Eckert lived and worked in Philadelphia 
after graduation. He married Amy Kathryn 
Walker in 1997 and relocated to Atlanta, where 
David earned a master’s of divinity degree at 
Candler School of Theology. He was then 
appointed pastor of Conshohocken United 
Methodist Church outside Philadelphia, where 
he continues to reach out to young adults. He is 
also active in local ecumenical, peace, and anti- 
racism work, and enjoys being a father to Noel 
Benjamin Eckert, born in September 2001. 
A: 20 W. 6th Ave, Conshohocken, PA, 19428. 
E-mail: david@eckert.net. e Charlotte Grant 
married Robert Ardis last May 30 on Lake Travis 
in Austin, Texas. Obies in attendance included 
Mark Edwards, Dylan Latimer, and Ben 
Meyers 92. Charlotte is a residential architect, 
and Robert is a high school history teacher 
and soccer coach. E-mail: charsarahgrant@ 
hotmail.com. e Zeeshan Hasan’s article “Islamic 
Science and Creation Myths” was published by 
Star Magazine in Bangladesh. The article traces 
the Biblical and Babylonian background of the 
Quranic creation story and argues against con- 
servative attempts to read scientific theories 
such as the Big Bang into scripture. Zeeshan 
moved to the United Kingdom in October to 
attend the London School of Economics, where 
he is studying for a master's degree in manage- 
E-mail: 


ment of information 


systems. 


zeeshanhasan@yahoo.com. @ Shari Kalina and 


husband Phil Murray welcomed their adopted 


foster sons, Jaquan Foster Murray Kalina, 3, and 
Justin Walker Murray Kalina, 5, last September. 
The boys lived with Shari and Phil for about two 
years prior. The happy vegan family lives in 
Maryland with their four dogs and three cats. E- 
mail: dogmomsk@mindspring.com. ¢ Shannon 
Sims married Sarah Schwartz at the Temple 
Israel in Springfield, Mo., last August 31. Obies 
in attendance were Claudine O’Hearn; 
Romesh Gunaratnam and Courtney Williams, 
both 92; Chico Sajovic '94; and Ted Cohen and 
Brandon Russell, both '96. The couple lives in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, where Shannon is pursu- 
ing a PhD in medical informatics and Sarah 
practices law with Holland and Hart. E-mail: 
ssims@machinedreams.com. ¢ Greg Tannen 
book, The Student's Guide to the Best Study 
Abroad Programs, was released nationally in 1996. 
He also released two albums, Roam and Coney 
Island, and has won numerous international 
songwriting awards. His music has been heard 
on such television shows as Dawson's Creek, as 
well as on NPR and in music festivals and clubs 
around the world. E-mail: greg@gregtannen.com. 
e Julie Piper Waite and 
Bill Waite ‘92 welcomed 
baby William Ryan Waite 
last May 5. The couple live 
and work on Cape Cod. ¢ 


Julie Wiener and her 
husband, Joseph Moreau, 


welcomed their first child, 
Arielle “Ellie” Jane, last August 12, arriving just 
one day after the largest blackout in U.S. histo- 
ry. The family lives in Jackson Heights, Queens, 
where Julie is a reporter for the New York Jewish 
Week. She recently edited Joe's book, School- 
book Nation, a history of conflicts over American 
history textbooks, published by the University of 
Michigan Press in October. E-mail: wienermoreau 
@earthlink.net. e Victoria Wolfe was awarded a 
fellowship to teach in high-need New York City 
public schools after spending several years 
singing in the U.S., Germany, Austria, and 
Norway. She welcomes musical visitors to her 
classroom, “so feel free to volunteer your time!” 


E-mail: victoriaewolfe@aol.com. 


Rachel Herr works for the Asia and Near East 
Bureau at USAID in Washington, DC. She 
recently returned from Kuwait and Iraq, serving 
on the Disaster Assistance Response Team for 


short-term humanitarian needs and working in 


Baghdad supporting USAID's health program in 
Iraq. She still swims almost every day (she even 
swam in Saddam's backyard pool), and coaches 
a masters’ swim team in downtown DC. E-mail: 
rjherr@hotmail.com. ¢ Sara Jaffee married Tom 
Price at a ceremony in Oxfordshire, England, 
last June 14. Obies in attendance included Mark 
Jaffee ‘67, Reid Wood '70, Kathy Jaffee ’71, and 
Claire Leheny ‘95. The couple moved to 
Philadelphia in August, where Sara joined the 
psychology department at the University of 
Pennsylvania as an assistant professor. E-mail: 
jaffee@psych.upenn.edu. e Beth E. Levy, a 
historical musicologist, takes great pleasure in 
studying every facet of American music—from 
political influences to critics and composers, 
and says she recently joined the up-and-com- 
ing musicology department at UC-Davis. 
Beth earned her PhD at Berkeley in 2002 and 
is revising her dissertation, “Frontier Figures: 
American Music and the Mythology of the 
American West, 1895-1945,” into a book. e 
Bill Scher founded the political website 
LiberalOasis.com in June 2002, which in addi- 
tion to offering daily news and analysis, has pub- 
lished exclusive interviews with several politi- 
cians and authors, including Howard Dean and 
Paul Krugman. Bill works for NOW Legal 
Defense and Education Fund and lives in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. E-mail: billscher@aol.com. ¢ 
Megan Schulte joined the Peace Corps last 
June. She's an English instructor at the Kazakh- 
Turkish International University in Turkistan 
and plans to return to the U.S. in June 2005. 
E-mail: megster24@yahoo.com. 


Lynn Amores, of Santa Monica, Calif., com- 
pleted a family practice residency at UC-Irvine 
and works at the Los Angeles Free Clinic. She 
participated in the AIDS Marathon in Honolulu 
December 14 and plans to attend her Oberlin 
reunion next May. E-mail: Lamores@aol.com. ¢ 
Sarah Bardeen married writer and environ- 
mentalist Patrick McCully last June 28 in a 
small ceremony on Lake Michigan. Obies present 
included Sean Geoghegan, Justin Green, 
and Cybele Lyle; Matt Rowe "94; Isabel Lee 
and Greta Mittner, both '96; and the couple's I- 
year-old baby, Willa Geoghegan. “Send congrat- 
ulations and credit card numbers” to sbardeen@ 


speakeasy.net. ¢ Richard Gustafson hosted a 


two-hour music show on Japanese television 
during a 24-hour telethon. His wife, Minako 
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Imada, and 4-month-old son, Noa. are making 
their modeling debut in a children’s magazine 
published by the Recruit Corporation. All three 
are happy, healthy, and enjoying life in 
Yokohama, Japan. E-mail: rich@gusplace.com. e 
Mimi Kim is a veterinary student at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin-Madison, after more than two 
years in sunny St. Kitts, West Indies. After grad- 
uating in 2004, she hopes to obtain a post-grad- 
uate internship in Santa Monica, Calif., where 
she completed a two-week externship while vis- 
iting Josh Rutkuff 93 and Lynn Amores, who 
helped celebrate her 30th birthday. Look for 
her at the May reunion, she says. E-mail: 
mimiyal 3@ yahoo.com. ¢ Henry McCann and 
Jennifer Skarda '98 were married last June 27 in 
Madison, N.]. Mariko Golden 94, Tim Henrich 
‘96, and Rachel Coen '98 were part of the bridal 
ceremony, while administrators Deborah 
Cocco, Carl Jacobson, and Wyne Wu 98 joined 
the post-ceremony celebration at the New York 
Chinese Scholar’s Garden. Henry practices tra- 
ditional Chinese medicine at his clinic, the 
North Jersey Center for Acupuncture and 
Oriental Medicine. Jennifer exchanged a career 
in health policy research for law school at 
Rutgers. E-mail: info@newjerseyacupuncture. 
com. @ Erik Suter is assistant organist and 
choirmaster at Washington National Cathedral. 
The 10,650-pipe Aeolian-Skinner organ can be 
heard on his new CD, Romantic Thunder, fea- 


turing music of Franz Liszt and Julius Reubke. 


Kymry_ Esainko and Becca Burrington ‘95 
were married last August 22 in Berkeley, Calif. 
Obies in attendance included: Walker Lewis, 
Dana Lyn, Colin McGrath, Matt Small, 
and Sara Webb; Emily Bender '93; Danielle 
Stillman 94; Rob Henn, Megan Hickey, Sheryl 
Kaskowitz, Alan Presley, Sasha Rose, Ben 
Shaykin, Sara Tamarin, and Matt Utterback, all 
'95; and Sarah Zaharako ‘98. Kymry 
is principal pianist with the Santa Rosa 
Symphony, works as a vocal and choral accom- 
panist, and plays with the salsa band Orquesta 
d’Soul. Becca, a freelance trombone player and 
teacher, sings with Sheryl and Sara in the 
women’s vocal group Solstice, and also in the 
Pacific Mozart Ensemble. A: 2929 Ellsworth 
St., Berkeley, CA 94705. P: 510.848.5163. 
E-mail: esainko@yahoo.com, bb_tbone@ 


yahoo.com. ® D. Joan Leib welcomed baby 


Isaac Leib last June 11 and says she has been 
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bleary-eyed (but happy) ever since. She returned 
to her job in September as a software technical 
writer for Lumigent Technologies in Acton, Mass. 
Web: www.englishchick.com. E-mail: pl sces@ 
englishchick.com. ¢ Justin Mog successfully 
defended his dissertation “Contributing to a 
Process of Sustainable Rural Development: An 
evaluation of the SANREM CRSP research 
and development program in the southern 
Philippines” last April 30 at the University of 
Wisconsin, and says he’s eager to apply his know- 
ledge in land resources to the improvement of 


| Third World sustainable development programs. 


“If Obies have any jobs leads in this field, I'd love 


to hear from you.” E-mail: jmmog@wisc.edu. 


Melissa Denise Barnard teaches science at 
Nelson Middle School in Renton, Wash., and is 
engaged to Kenneth Abraham, a graduate of 
Miami University. e Noah Getz has performed 
recitals at Carnegie Hall, the World Saxophone 
Congress, and on the Dame Myra Hess Series. 
In 2002, he became the first person sanctioned 
to perform Henry Brant’s Concerto for Alto 
Saxophone and Orchestra in 50 years. Since 
completing his doctorate of musical arts, Noah 
has lived in Washington, DC, where he intends 
to become a professor of saxophone. P: 
202.463.6298. E-mail: drgetz@music.org. @ 
Jared Johnson was appointed canon organist 
and choirmaster of Trinity Episcopal Cathedral 


in Columbia, S.C. He previously served with the 
Memorial Church at Harvard, the Berkeley 
Divinity School at Yale, and Trinity Church in 
Boston, Mass., and he is currently a DMA can- 
didate at Yale. e Jennifer Koh recorded Gian 
Carlo Menotti'’s with 
Spoleto Festival Orchestra in July 2001 and 


Violin Concerto the 
played the piece last year with the Cleveland 
Orchestra and the BBC National Orchestra of 
Wales. e Suzanna Fatta is 
pursuing a PhD in historical 
musicology at the Eastman 
School of Music and is 
studying voice and histori- 
cal performance practice. 


After earning a masters 


degree in medieval history 
and gender studies at Harvard Divinity School, 
she worked as a full-time research and teaching 
assistant in the school’s music department. She 
traveled in Europe conducting fieldwork and 


research fellowships; worked as a nanny in Italy; 


and participated in a workshop with the Tallis 
Scholars. She notes that both Harvard and 
Eastman are crawling with Obies, which only 
makes her miss Oberlin all the more. e Devin 
Theriot-Orr earned a JD with high honors at 
the University of Washington Law School last 
June, along with Jennifer Harris '89 and Cecily 
Fuhr '90. Jenn Carter 98, Devin’s partner, was in 
attendance at graduation. Devin was admitted to 
the Washington State bar and works at an appel- 
late practice in Seattle, “where he has the oppor- 
tunity to do plenty pro-bono cause lawyering.” 
E-mail: sunbird@world.oberlin.edu. 


Jonathan Bliss worked as a French and writing 
tutor at Portland State University’s Information 
and Academic Support Center and taught 
English at the Djibasso Middle School in 
Burkina Faso, West Africa. He volunteers for 
IRCO (Immigrants’ and Refugees’ Community 
Organization), teaching TEFL to Cuban refugees 
and Guatemalan immigrants. He traveled to 
France and Mexico last year and has been work- 
ing on his second collection of short stories. In 
September, he departed for Azerbaijan, where 
he will spend the next 27 months as an English 
teacher with the Peace Corps. @ Rhona 
Campbell (center) and Rachel Schermer 
Stancheva (right) joined 
Suzanne Fatta '97 (left) for 
an “ad-hoc Obie reunion” in 
New York City last spring. e 
Kate Chilson received an 
acupuncture license follow- 


ing a three-year program 


Campbell 


and has begun her practice 
in Seattle. E-mail: kchilson@yahoo.com. ¢ Jenni 
Groyon is associate principal/second bassoonist 
with the Naples Philharmonic in Florida and 
associate principal/second bassoonist for the 
Grant Park Music Festival in Chicago. ¢ David 
Haiman played the gong (“the big one”) and 
saron (a ‘medium-sized metallophone’”) in a pro- 
gram of Javanese music and dance held in New 
York last summer as part of the city’s Indonesian 


Consulate Gamelan concert series. ¢ Dana 
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Loeb Sandoval married Isaan Sandoval last 
August 9 in Marina del Rey, Calif. Obies in 
attendance included Carla Woods Cretaro 
and husband Jesse Cretaro ‘01, Courtney 
Dolinar-Hikawa, and Amit Prakash. e Brad 
Skow, a fifth-year PhD candidate in philosophy 
at New York State University, received the 
Frankel Fellowship in September. Brad ran the 
October. E-mail: 
bas236@nyu.edu. e Caroline Sorgen married 
Joshua Kaye 


Chicago Marathon in 


(becoming 
Caroline Kaye) 
last September 
21 in Blooming 
ete 


Obies in atten- 


Grove, 


(Sorgen) Kaye 


dance included Chapin Benninghoff, Rafe 
Cohen, Arwen Kuttner, Ed Lewis, and Ben 
Zelkowicz; Mike Hammer '96; Bat-Ami Frankel, 
Benji Adams, and Rebecca Harlan, all '97; Laura 
Iverson Burg, Kaety Mayer, and Uri Ruttenberg, 
all 99, and Sarah Stein Greenberg ‘00. By all 
reports, it was a frolicsome affair. E-mail: caroline 


@daystream.com, jkaye@kiloran.net. 


Megan Cutnaw earned an MBA at Baldwin- 
Wallace College in December 2002. For four 
years she has worked at Unicare Corporation, a 
health care reimbursement organization, and 
was recently promoted to system team leader. 
She bought her first home in Lakewood, Ohio, 
last spring, which she shares with her two 
Yorkies, Bailey and Riley. A: 1388 Beach Ave., 
Lakewood, OH 44107. 


@hotmail.com. ¢ Aimee Lee started graduate 


E-mail: mcutnaw 
studies in September toward an MFA in 
Interdisciplinary Book and Paper Arts at 
Columbia College-Chicago. She leaves her 
program officer position at the New York 
Foundation for the Arts and fellow Obie col- 
leagues Henry Martin 72, Nanette Carter 76, 
Deborah Artman ’81, Priscilla Miner 96, Cathy 
Park Hong 98, and Nick Stillman ’01. A: 1260 
N. Dearborn St. #611, Chicago, IL 60610. E- 
mail: aimeelL@world.oberlin.edu. e Christina 
and 


Reeves 


Moraes 
Evan 
were married last 
July 20 in San 
Pablo, Calif. The 


celebration drew 


Moraes 


Obies from across 
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the country, including (from top row, L to R): 
Jonathan Linch ’02, Sarah LePage ‘02, Ellen 
Willett (00, Evan Reeves, Andrew High 95, 
Christina, Ari Reeves 98, Kym McCarthy, 
Jonathan Stoper ’00, Sarah Brown ‘00, Judy 
Belgrade '72, Peter Reeves '71, Aaron Rester, 
Ellie Baldwin, and Daniel Reeves '71. Chris 
and Evan live in San Francisco, where Chris is a 
database programmer at the University of 
California and Evan is an administrator and proj- 
ect associate for the California Center for Land 


Recycling. E-mail: ereeves@gotrain.com. 


2000 


Christopher Goodman played keyboard with 
the First Armored Division Rock Band for 
morale concerts and as a soloist and accompa- 
nist for ceremonies and memorial services in 
Baghdad, Irag. Other duties included playing 
percussion in the marching and concert bands, 
offering sound engineering support, and guard 
duty. E-mail: christopher@goodman.net. ¢ 
Criss Porterfield and Peter Kovac ‘01 were 
married last August 10 at the Leach Botanical 
Gardens in Portland, Ore., joined by 17 Obies. 
The couple lives in Washington, DC; Criss is 
a motion picture conservator at the National 
Archives, and Peter is the systems coordinator 
for the physics department at George 
E-mail: kovac@ 
gwu.edu, christina_kovac@eudoramail.com. @ 
Paige _Wiegman 
Randy Bartlett were mar- 
ried May 31 in 
Northampton, Mass. E- 


Washington University. 
and 
last 
mail: paige_wiegman@ 


hotmail.com. ¢ Jisun Yang 


was accepted to the Artist 


Weigman 


Diploma Program at the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, where he studies 
with David Cerone and David Updegraff. E- 


mail: jisun_yang@hotmail.com. 


2001 


Adriana Lopez-Young married Franz Manfredi 
last October in separate Catholic and Hindu 
ceremonies. Obie guests included Shauna 
Jones, Jim Hodge ‘02, and Stefan Grube ’03. 
Adriana earned a master’s degree in vocal per- 
formance at CalArts School of Music last May 
and was chosen (with Jessica Rossi '02) to sing 
in an international festival ensemble in Germany 


in August. Their performances of Brahms’ 


Requiem and Mahler's 2nd Symphony took them 
to Stuttgart and Berlin, with a final performance 
at the Berlin Philharmonic. e Katherine 
White Miller married Philip Miller in Toledo, 
Ohio, with Obie guests Victoria Ravin; Bradley 
Fitch, Esther Criscuola de Laix, and Lindsey 
Young, all ‘02; Jared Stahler and Timothy 
Spelbring, both ’03; Anne Timberlake '04; and 
Professor of Musicology Stephen Plank in 
attendance. Katherine earned a master’s of 
library science degree at Indiana University- 
Bloomington last May. The couple lives in 
Charlottesville, Va. ¢ Pianist and composer Ezra 
Weiss debuted a jazz piano CD in September 
titled The Five A.M. Strut, featuring Oberlin 
assistant jazz professor Billy Hart and Michael 
Philip Mossman '81, Leon Lee Dorsey ’81, and 
Kelly Roberge. 


2002 


Gwyneth Evans started classes at Ohio State 
University’s College of Veterinary Medicine in 
the fall and is using her music ed degree from 
the Conservatory to teach at the Academy of the 
Arts in Columbus. e Holly Matyas, vocalist, 
received an assistantship at Florida State 
University, where she’s studying for an MFA in 
dance. She performed Schubert's Seleikas II: 
Gesang: Westwind with Dancing Wheels—a 
modern dance company featuring stand-up and 
wheel-chaired dancers—at Cleveland's Allen 
Theatre last spring. 


2003 


César Alvarez released an album during the 
last week of his senior year at Oberlin and com- 
pleted a 13-show tour last summer. He's now 
performing in New York and worked a huge 
multi-media spoken-word/fashion show extrava- 
ganza in December. Web: www.cesaralvarez.net. 
e Valerie Potter won first place in a 
DragonCon sci-fi look-a-like contest in Atlanta 
last August for her portrayal of Dawn, a comic 
book goddess. “My costume included 40- 
pounds of 20-gauge hard-rolled steel forged by 
a friend. I made the fabric portion,” she says. 


E-mail: valeriehpotter@yahoo.com. 


CORRECTION FROM THE LAST ISSUE; 


Listed incorrectly was the name of Gus 
Mueller 90, husband of Gretchen Primack 92. 
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Dr. Serge Kryzytski, a 20-year professor of 


Russian language and literature at Oberlin, | 


died August 4, 2002. Under his leadership, the | Damascus, Tel Aviv, and Ankara and in the | 


program grew into what many, including the | 


authors of A Guide to American Colleges, regard- 
ed as the best small liberal arts program in the 
United States. Dr. Kryzytski earned his PhD in 
Slavic languages and literatures at Yale and was 
a prolific author, publishing 11 books, including 


The Works of Ivan Bunin in 1971. After retiring — 


in 1983, he and his wife, Galina, also an Oberlin 
Russian professor, moved to Valley Cottage, 
N.Y., where Galina died in 2000. Dr. Kryzytski 
is survived by a daughter, Ksana Kryzytski 
Stanley '69, and a son, Michael Kryzytski '76. 


Dr. Mark Lincoln Papworth, an archaeologist 
and popular lecturer at Oberlin in the 1960s, was 


a founding faculty member at Evergreen State 


College in Olympia, Wash., where he taught for | 


25 years. He worked on excavations worldwide 


and volunteered his forensic services to law en- 
forcement agencies. Dr. Papworth also taught 


crime scene investigation at the Washington 
State Police Academy, where he served as local 
chief deputy coroner. He died April 13, 2003, 


in Tuscon, Ariz., leaving his wife. 


[921 

Claire (Elizabeth) McMurray Howard was 
a Cleveland Plain Dealer columnist, a best-sell- 
ing author, and founder of Cleveland Seamen's 
Service, a nonprofit that offers hospitality to mer- 
chant sailors whose ships dock in Cleveland. 
Her “Good Morning” column ran in the 
Cleveland newspaper from 1936 to 1965, while 


her first book, a best-selling compilation of 
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ed director of U.S. Operations Mission to | 
_ Yugoslavia, senior examiner with the Foreign | 


columns that focused on her three sons, in- 


spired the NBC radio series, Nichol’s Family of — 


Five. Mrs. Howard married Edward Howard, 


_ founder of the Edward D. Howard & Co. public 
_ relations firm, who died in 1954. She was 
_ inducted into the Press Club of Cleveland's | 
| Journalism Hall of Fame in 2000 at age 101, and 


told friends she expected to live another three 


_ years and break her family’s longevity record. 


She died July 31, 2003, at age 104, leaving a 
son, a sister, and numerous grandchildren. 


oe? 


deputy economic advisor, and Foreign Service 
officer, earned an MBA at Harvard and served 
as a captain in the U.S. Navy in the 1940s. 


as the assassination of President Kennedy, 
Vietnam, and space launches, died July 30, 
2003, in Alexandria, Wash. He ended his 47- 
year career as world news editor prior to the 


| paper's closure in 1981. He enjoyed golf, ten- 


He served on U.S. diplomatic missions in | 


Department of State as director of the Office for 
_ Affairs and in the Bureau of near East and South 


Asian Affairs. Later appointments includ- 


Service Board of Examiners, and member of 
AID’s Operations Evaluation staff. From 1966 


until his retirement, he served in Cario as | 


| director of U.S. AID Mission to the U.A.R. and 


as embassy counselor for economic affairs. Mr. 


| Jones enjoyed fly-fishing, bird watching, and 
_ family genealogy, and had moved to Kendal at | 
- Oberlin in 1993, where he died January 10, | 


2003, leaving a daughter, Sandra W. Jones ‘75 


and sister Marian Partch Jones ‘43. 


Louise A. Williams taught in the health, 
physical education, and recreation department 
at Central Michigan College of Education from 


1942 until her retirement in 1968. A frequent- — 


ly honored teacher, she also directed a private 
girls’ camp on Michigan's Walloon Lake, which 
she later co-owned as a training site for coun- 
selors and then as a family resort. Mrs. 


- Williams chaired a water safety organization for 


the American Red Cross, served on the board 


~ of the Isabella Child Development Center, and 


enjoyed traveling. She died May 24, 2003, at 
her home in Mt. Pleasant. Mich. 


1933 


John H. Cassady Jr., a Washington Star 


national editor who in the 1960s helped guide 


_nis, and playing classical piano. Survivors 


include his wife of 65 years, a daughter, three 
sons, and many grandchildren. 


1934 


Daniel Ruff Pfoutz directed the science and 
technology department at the Carnegie Library 


| | of Pittsburgh from 1952 to 1977. He worked 
Owen T. Jones, a retired military officer, — 


first as a librarian with the Pickaway County 
Library and drove its first bookmobile, which 


_ served rural areas of Ohio. He was a member 
_ of many science, technical, and library asso- 


ciations and active with the Audubon Society 
of Western Pennsylvania. He died September 
18, 2003, leaving a daughter and two grand- 
children. 


1936 


Durward M. Branigan was a merchandising 


_ and sales executive at RCA for 41 years. He 


served on both the South Orange Maplewood 
(N.J.) school board and the adult school board 
for years and volunteered with the Peace Active 
Organization and the United Nations Associa- 
tion for New Jersey. He was selected to visit 
Nicaragua as an observer of the first free presi- 
dential election in 1998 and was an observer at 
the International Atomic Energy meeting in 
Europe. Mr. Branigan died July 7, leaving his 
wife, Virginia Priebe Branigan '38; four chil- 
dren, including John Branigan '73; and seven 


grandchildren. 


Dr. George Kendall Manlove, an Oberlin 


~ coverage of the civil rights movement, as well | 


record-setter in distance running, taught 
English at Mercersburg Academy before being 
drafted into the Army. A highly decorated serv- 
iceman, he earned a Purple Heart, a Bronze 
Star, and the Defense Medal. His wartime sto- 
ries were published recently in Remembering 
the Boys, a Collection of Letters, A Gathering of 
Memories. Dr. Manlove taught English and 
chaired the graduate program at the University 
of Maine for many years and was a skillful 
artist, carpenter, woodworker, and gardener. He 
died August 22, 2003, in Stillwater, Maine, 
leaving his wife of 58 years, two sons, a daugh- 


ter, a brother, and two grandchildren, 


_|0S__ A 


1938 
Dr. Melville T. Kennedy, a professor at Bryn 
Mawr College for 27 years, was considered a 
specialist in South Asian politics and a promot- 
er of social justice and international under- 
standing. He taught at Yenching University 
Oberlin-in-China 


Szechuan and later earned his master’s degree in 


under the in 


program 
Christian ethics and social problems at Oberlin, 
directing the Oberlin-in-China Association. He 
earned his PhD in East Asian studies at Harvard 
University and joined the political science 
department at Bryn Mawr in 1958. In 1985, 
the year he retired from Bryn Mawr, he received 
the Lindback Foundation Award for Distin- 
guished Teaching. Dr. Kennedy died July 7, 
2003, in Philadelphia of complications from 
Alzheimer’s Disease. He leaves his wife, Luella 
McCalla Kennedy °48; daughters Leslie 
Kennedy Elder ’79 and Gail Kennedy Coleman 


81; two brothers; and four grandchildren. 


Barbara M. Rose earned a master’s degree in 
social work at Smith College and worked as the 
director of social services at Baystate Medical 
Center in Massachusetts until her retirement 
in 1978. She was named Woman of the Year by 
the Springfield Chamber of Commerce, and died 
September 1, 2002, leaving numerous friends. 


E939 
Jane “Betty” Walzer Boughton, a deaconess 
at the Rocky River (Ohio) Presbyterian 


Church, taught nursery school and was active 
in the quilting group. A former Girl Scout 
leader and member of the Lakewood College 
Club, she volunteered with Meals on Wheels, 
the Oberlin Alumni Association, and the 
Grandmother Reads program at an Oberlin ele- 
mentary school. She died July 10, 2003, at 
Kendal at Oberlin, leaving a son, daughter, 
brother, and three grandchildren. 


I940 

Jean Mabel Gleason Pell was one of the first 
women to perform financial analytic tasks at 
General Electric during WWII. She and her 
husband lived at Army bases throughout his 
career, settling eventually in Virginia and then 
Anchorage, Alaska. Together, they traveled, 
played the organ, sang, and volunteered at local 


hospitals. Mrs. Pell also enjoyed oil painting, 


46 


doll making, and Japanese culture and was fas- | 


cinated by history and current events. She died 
April 16, 2003, in Fairfax, Va., leaving a son, 


daughter, and grandchildren. 


I941 

Max J. Biringer, a 30-year plant engineer for 
Owens Illinois Glass Company in Illinois and 
New Jersey, held a degree in mechanical engi- 
neering from Purdue University. He enjoyed 20 
years of retirement and recently celebrated his 


60th wedding anniversary with his wife, Vivian. 


Mr. Biringer had a passion for community | 


work, particularly with the YMCA’s Men's 
Club. He died July 8, 2003, in Pitman, N.J., 
leaving his wife, three sons, brother Richard 
Biringer '47, and four grandchildren. 


1943 

Barbara Twyeffort earned a master’s of music 
degree at Yale and worked as a college instructor, 
organist, choir director, and composer. She was 
an active member and president of the Garden 
Club of New Rochelle, N.Y. She died April 7, 


2003, in East Longmeadow, Mass., leaving a sister. 


1944 


Mary Shreiner Dennison was a professor at 


Malone College and the University of Akron © 


and published “Howard MacQueary: Heresy in 
Ohio” in Historical Magazine in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in 1980. Always concerned 


with national and international affairs, she was 


a leader in the League of Women Voters and | 


served as president of the state organization in 
Montana. Mrs. Dennison died May 5, 2003, in 
Charlottesville, Va., leaving her husband, Rev. 
B. Whitman Dennison ’55; three sons, includ- 


ing Bryant Dennison '68; a daughter; brother | 


Robert Shreiner 50; and 10 grandchildren. 


1945 


Dr. Arthur Ryden “Bud” Nelson helped 


Oberlin’s football team capture 33 wins in the 
1940s. His surgical residency at Johns Hopkins 
University School of Medicine was interrupted 
by three years of active duty with the CIA 
behind enemy lines during the Korean 
Conflict. Dr. Nelson completed his cardiac res- 
idency and was part of the team instrumental 


in the development of the heart/lung machine 


and other revolutionary cardiac procedures. In 
Phoenix, Ariz., he served as chief of surgery and 
chief of staff at both Doctor’s Hospital and the 
Good Samaritan Medical Center and was a 
founding member of the Phoenix Integrated 
Residency Program. Dr. Nelson died July 10, 
2003, leaving his wife, three children, a broth- 
er and sister, and four grandchildren. 


AO A 


Barbara Slocum Cowan taught violin in a 
Maryland school district for many years and 
enjoyed performing in small string ensembles 
and in the Anne Arundel Community College 
Orchestra. She died of cancer June 11, 2003, 
leaving her husband of 53 years, Kenneth 
Cowan °47, three children, sister Elizabeth 
Slocum Locker ’52, and four grandchildren. 


1948 

Henrietta Willig Dold enjoyed a 30-year 
teaching career in New York, California, and 
Maadi, Egypt, after earning two master's degrees. 
At the Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory in New 
York, she trained high school teachers in how to 
present DNA research techniques to science 
students. She supported many educational insti- 
tutions, research efforts, zoos, museums, and 
symphonies throughout her life and died Sep- 
tember 2, 2003, in Poway, Calif. She leaves her 
husband, Charles C. Dold ’47, of 55 years, a son, 
three daughters, a sister, and four grandchildren. 


1949 

Harry R. Easter, a resident of Hyannis, Mass., 
and Tampa, Fla., died November 20, 2001. Mr. 
Easter worked as an office supply purchasing 
agent for several businesses on Cape Cod and 
served as a church organist for five churches, 
including the Cape Cod Synagogue for 42 years 
and the Federated Church for 24 years. He is 
survived by his wife and daughter; his brother, 
Rev. George Easter '42, sister Ruth Eaton 
Whitney 44; and two grandchildren. 


- Fred Leslie Humphries married Barbara 


Ruth Stowell 50 in 1948 and began his career 
in loss-control engineering for insurance com- 
panies. After Barbara died in 1988, he renewed 
his Oberlin friendship with Kit Spencer Cherry 


‘50, whom he married in 1989. They retired to 
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Green Valley, Ariz., where they enjoyed tennis, 
flying, and printing, and they spent their sum- 
mers in Door County, Wisc. Mr. Humphries 
died June 22, leaving his wife, four children, 
and two stepchildren. 


1949 
Joyce Johnson Johnston, an expert in the 
field of early American antique pressed glass, 
owned Johnston’s Antiques in southern Ohio 
and was a frequent author for trade magazines. 
She worked as an office manger for Agricultural 
Land Consultants for 20 years, was a charter 
member of the DR Chapter of the PEO 
Sisterhood, the 


American Pressed Glass Society and Questors 


and belonged to Early 
International. Mrs. Johnston died August 7, 
2003, leaving her husband, Seth Johnston '50; 
two daughters; two sons, including Alexander 


‘98; and 15 grandchildren. 


I 9) 5 I 

Charles Joseph Kleinsteuber, associate pro- 
fessor of harp and theory at the University of 
North Texas from 1967 to 1981, died June 16, 
2003, in West Rockport, Maine. With master’s 
of arts degree from the University of Missouri, 
he taught harp at Stephens College, Ball State 
Teachers College, and the University of Illinois, 
and he taught many summers at the Interlochen 
Arts Academy in Michigan. While UNT, Mr. 
Kleinsteuber performed with the Dallas 
Symphony and the Dallas Summer Musicals 
and was active in the recording industry. He was 
a supporter of the American Harp Society, serv- 
ing as president of the local chapter and chair of 
the board of directors, and also served as mayor 
of Shady Shores. He is survived by his wife, 
harpist Grace Lenfest Kleinsteuber 52, a daugh- 


ter and son, and several grandchildren. 


p> 

John L. Clough Jr., a widely known music 
theorist and college professor, died September 
3, 2003, in Knoxville, Tenn. As a specialist in 
the study of mathematical applications to 
music, he taught at the University of Buffalo 
for 20 years following stints at the University of 
Michigan and Oberlin. A long-distance runner, 
he competed in 18 marathons, including the 
New York and Buffalo races. He is survived by 


a daughter, son, and four grandchildren. 
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1954 

Mary Jane Shaw Schultz, a math major at 
Oberlin, studied piano pedagogy at UCLA and 
worked as a computer programmer at. the 
Douglas Aircraft Company. She gave private 
piano lessons after the birth of her children and 
became involved in the California Association 
of Professional Music Teachers and the Music 
Teachers Association of California, serving as 
its regional chapter president. She served as 
secretary of the Young Artists Peninsula Music 
Festival for many years, which attracted top 
young performers of classical music from 
around the world. Mrs. Schultz died unexpect- 
edly last May 30 after complications from a 


perforated duodenal ulcer. She leaves her hus- 


band, Peter Schultz 54, two sons, a sister and 
brother, and six grandchildren. 


1956 

Dr. Gerhard Rambow earned a doctor of laws 
degree at the University of Cologne, Germany, 
and started work at the Federal Ministry of 
Economics in Bonn, where he helped coordi- 
nate German policy toward the European 
Union (EU) and Central and Eastern European 


countries. He retired in 1996 as deputy secre- | 


tary for European affairs. Dr. Rambow also 
taught consumer protection and anti-trust law 
at the University of Wuppertal, where he was 
named professor in 1989. After retiring, he and 
his wife, Susan Rinehart Rambow °57, bought 
and renovated an old farmhouse near Berlin, 
where Dr. Rambow consulted on EU accession 
efforts for Central and East European govern- 
ments. He died June 1, 2003, of Lou Gehrig's 
disease, leaving his wife and two children, 


including Aileen Rambow ‘84. 


J 
1957 _~ 
Arthur Dale Montzka was in his 23rd year as 
conductor of the Kishwaukee Symphony 


Orchestra in Chicago when he died in an auto- 
mobile 2002. Mr. 


Montzka had a distinguished career in both 


accident in November 
music and photography and taught at Oberlin's 
Conservatory of Music and in several public 
schools for 35 years. He taught violin and viola 
privately and was honored with a Distinguished 
Service Award by the Suzuki Association of the 
Americas. An accomplished author, he pub- 
lished a collection of his photographs, Suzuki 


Images, in 1988. He is survived by his wife, 


Marilyn Owens Montzka '60, two daughters, 
two sons, brother Dr. Thomas Montzka ’58, 


and five grandchildren. 


1967 

M. Catherine Clendaniel Culver was an 
organist for several churches in Delaware, New 
Jersey, and New York and was a member of 
Gilda’s Club of Westchester, N.Y., a cancer sup- 
port organization. She died June 26, 2003, at her 
home in Lincolndale, N.Y., leaving her mother, 
three children, and one brother. Her husband, 
Peter Franklin Culver ’60, preceded her in death. 


1977 

Alan H. Auerbach, a labor and employee ben- 
efits lawyer and president of Baum, Sigman, 
Auerbach & Neuman In Chicago, died August 
25 of a brain tumor. Following a law degree at 
Northwestern University, Mr. Auerbach joined 
the firm in 1980, focusing on fringe benefits 
funds and union-side labor law. A devoted 
Oberlin alumnus, he enjoyed cars, photogra- 
phy, and mentoring young lawyers. Although 
diagnosed with the tumor in 1999, he stayed 
committed to his clients, choosing to work 
until two months before his death. He leaves 
his wife, daughter, and son. 


1980 

Dr. Ian Matthew Crump, a professor at 
Eastern Kentucky University, died September 
22, 2003, of injuries sustained in a car accident. 
After a short stint working in university libraries, 
he entered the English doctoral program at UC- 
Berkeley, where he concentrated in modern lit- 
erature and wrote his dissertation on the novels 
of his favorite author, James Joyce. He received 
his PhD in 1991 and held a number of teaching 
positions, first at Deep Springs College in 
California, then at Shimer College, and finally, 
Eastern Kentucky. His interests ranged widely 
from literature to the Allman Brothers to home 
renovation, and especially to his family. He 
leaves his wife, Helen Emmitt; his parents; 


young son Maxim; and four brothers. 


Please send alumni death notices 
to OAM at 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, 


OH 44074 or fax to (440) 775-6575. 


The Last Word — 


by Gary Roma ’87 


He Ain’t Heavy, He’s My Little Brother 


Building a bond with light sabers and cheese doodles 


have the good fortune to have been matched with a 1|3-year- 

old boy named Brian through the Big Brothers program. We 

were paired four and a half years ago, in part because | am a 
filmmaker, and Brian knew even then that he wanted to be one as 
well. We meet for three or four afternoons each month and often 
spend our time together making short films. 

When I met Brian and his mother for the first time, we were 
asked by the Big Brothers matchmaker, Felicia, to say a few words 
about ourselves. With bright eyes, Brian looked up at me and said, 
“The first thing you should know about 
me is that I have a BIG imagination.” | 
remember bursting into a smile and 
thinking, “Yes! This is going to be 
great.” (And I was right.) 

The following week I visited Brian 
at his house, where I quickly discov- 
ered his passion for Star Wars. We 
engaged in a light saber duel with whif- 
fle ball bats—an activity which has 
since logged us countless hours. Over 
the course of that afternoon, Brian put 
me through a series of tests: first my 
strength was assessed, then my wisdom 
(via Star Wars trivia questions), and 
finally, my courage. At the end of the 
day, I obliged when he asked me to 
kneel down before him. With his whif- 
fle-ball-bat-light-saber, he tapped me 
on each shoulder, announced that I had 
successfully passed the tests, and pro- 
nounced me a Jedi Knight. I was given 
the Jedi name of Gar-Eye. (His is 
Brian-Jin.) | can’t think of a more wonderful ritual to have initiat- 
ed our relationship. 

Brian's stellar imagination is indeed evidenced by the titles of 
the films we have made together: The Mutant Hand from the 
Planet Anchovy; The Scare Witch Project (parts I-VI); The Zone 
Where Creepy Things Happen A Lot—There's a Man on the Wing; 
Star Wars: No More Hope; Insanity Wars; and The Umpire Strikes 
Out. The latter starred such characters as Darth Ridiculous 
(aboard his ship, the StenchStar), Princess Smelly, C3PU, Puke 
Stinkmaker, Soda, and R2-Dumbo. Being a fellow punster, Brian 
is a boy after my own art. 

But my Little Brother is more than a talented writer, director, 
and actor—he’s also a great improviser. “What's new?” I asked 
during a recent phone call. 

“Nothing,” he said. 


“Well, then make something up,” I suggested. 


He considered this for about three seconds, then: “I made 
friends with a cheese doodle I found under my bed this morning.” 

For the next 10 minutes, | prompted Brian with questions 
about his new pal, while he improvised a story in which the 
cheese doodle was swallowed by a crocodile and then rescued by 
a boy named Randall. | asked to speak to each of these characters 
on the phone. Turns out the cheese doodle has a language all his 
own, so I even got to translate along the way: “What?! How could 
you say that about Brian? He doesn’t smell THAT bad!” 

Brian was involved in a children’s 
theatre production last summer of The 
Wizard of Oz, in which he played both 
the head flying monkey and a Lollipop 
Guild representative. (I must. say, 
though, that Toto stole the show. While 
Dorothy was singing Over the Rainbow, 
Toto did his number, too.) While Brian 
is a talented actor, I must admit that I 
am not. He teases me as a result—our 
running joke is that he calls me the 
president and sole member of the Bad 
Actors’ Association. We even filmed a 
mock commercial for the Association, 
in which he played me—he did a great 
job of acting me acting badly. 

After we completed one of our 
Scare Witch Project parodies a few 
years ago, Big Brothers invited Brian to 
present the film at its upcoming 
Halloween party. It was a big hit, and 
Brian fielded questions from the audi- 
ence with enthusiasm and humor. He 
and | are both looking forward to the completion of my next 
film—a documentary about dental floss and its creative uses 
(really)—when together we'll host a series of screenings to bene- 
fit the Big Brothers and Big Sisters Associations. Brian will have 
the chance to show some of his films, too. 

Brian-Jin has taught me well. My strength, wisdom, and 
courage continue to grow. | treasure the time | get to spend with 
this wonderful friend, and I’m grateful that our paths have 
crossed. We're building a bond that will last for at least the rest of 
my life. 


Gary Roma is a filmmaker, comedian, and market researcher in Boston. 
Earlier this year, he won a talent contest with his unique brand of pun- 


filled stand-up comedy and appeared as a guest on Michael Feldman’ 
Whad'Ya Know? radio show on NPR. More on Gary and Brian can be 


found at www.ironfrog.com. 
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OBERLINCOLLEGECOMMUNITY WINDS: __ 
Len Singer is a retired research chemist with a lifelong 
passion for playing in bands and other music groups. 
When he moved to Kendal he took lessons in the Oberlin 
College Conservatory to sharpen his clarinet skills and 

~ he enjoyed three years of playing with the “Winds.” 


THE OBERLIN MUSICAL UNION: 
Kendal singers, left to right: Harvey 


Culbert, ‘58, Janet (Toohy) Ferguson, ‘49, 


Joy (Milthaler) Illig, ‘50, Joyce Dugan and 
Betty (McMullen) Page, ‘41. Several others 
from Kendal also sing with the Musical Union 


on Monday evenings and take part in the annual 


performances at Finney Chapel. 


ee at Oberlin 


Cave Retwement Community 
ates older adults in the Sy. tradition. 


bea, Mees hh = 600 Kendal Drive © Oberlin, OH 44074 
BERLIN COLLEGE AND COMMUNITY STRINGS: 1-800-548-9469 ¢ www.kao.kendal.org 
‘endal violinists, left to right: Eileen (Smith) Dettman, ‘0, —. 
nd Jane (Chamberlain) Hannauer, ‘57, are regulars with 

4 € “Strings.” Jane also plays violin with the Oberlin beer e 
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Photos by Leslie Candor Farquhar, ‘50, a resident of Kendal 


ONE MORE THING 


Full Steam Ahead 
photos by Larry Kasperek 


Marking Oberlin’s best football season since 1974, the Yeomen 
finished with a 5-5 overall record and tied for second in the NCAC 
with a 4-2 mark. Senior defensive back Quammie Semper estab- 
lished a new conference record for interceptions in a single 
season and was named to the All-NCAC first team. Junior running 
back Travis Oman (left) led the Yeomen rushing game with 662 
yards and seven touchdowns. Also enjoying a winning fall season 
was the women’s field hockey team, whose 10-7 overall finish 
included a school-record nine NCAC wins. Jaime Johnson (above), 
a junior midfielder, was named to the All-NCAC first team. 


